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Bell System Teletypewriter Service is being profitably used by subscribers in countless ways. For example, 

the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company gets utmost speed and accuracy in the transmission of orders and ship- 

ping advices between Sales Office and General Headquarters. Teletypewriters enable the Chemical Division 

of the Company, Columbia Alkali Corporation, to speed orders and inquiries. In addition, Columbia’s Presi- 

dent, Hugh A. Galt, from his Barberton, Ohio, office is directing the construction of a huge new Southern 
Alkali Corporation plant at Corpus Christi, Texas—1292 miles away. 


“INASMUCH as [ can ‘talk in writing’ with our 
construction engineers, keeping in close touch 
with every important detail, it is almost like 
being on the ground in person,” says Mr. Galt. 
Executives of Columbia at the New York Sales 
Office say that Teletypewriter Service permits 
an average saving of two days’ time on ship- 
ments made from the Barberton Plant. More- 
over, the exchange feature of the service permits 
quick communication with the parent organiza- 
tion and with customers. The Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company outlined the following advantages 
of Teletypewriter Service: accuracy in the trans- 
mission of large blocks of figures; inquiry and 
reply on the same connection; a permanent 
record of every transaction at each office; a 
considerable saving in communication expense. 

Your local Bell Telephone office will gladly 
give you full information about Teletype- 
writer Service. It will pay you to learn 
the definite advantages it may hold 
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their Own Cars... Why do \—* “=@es 
they pick Plymouth? ——- . atest 


eo SALESMEN may not have to be 
demon drivers like Henry Brown. 
His is an extreme case. But, when it 
comes to comfort and safety, Plymouth 
does go to extremes. 
That’s why salesmen pick it, when 
they buy their own cars.-- why we 
suggest you consider it first i the pur- 
chase of your company-owned fleet. 
Specifically, it’s the only low-priced 
car that has all four of the features 
essential to safety and comfort: Hy- 
draulic Brakes; Safety-Steel Bodies; 
Floating Power engine mountings; 
Individual Wheel Springing. 
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How a 


man of 40 can retire 


15 years from today 


T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you 


were in 1929, 


Now, by following a simple, definite Retirement Income 
Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever fifteen years 


$250 a 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $250 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1 A check for $250 when you reach 55 
and a check for $250 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 


2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for your- 


self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 





from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die before that time, 
we would pay your wife a monthly income as long as she 


lives. Or if you should be totally disabled for six months or 


more, we would take care of your premiums for you and 
pay you a disability income besides! 


Month beginning at age 55 


It sounds too good to be true. But it isn’t. 
There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. 
You can have all the joys of recreation or 
travel when the time comes at which every 
man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $250 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 









© 1934,P.M.L.1.Co. 


the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


Puoentx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 
866 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing THE PHoEN1x 
Mutua RetirEMENT INCOME PLAN. 





Name 








Date of Birth — 


Business 
Address 











Home 
Address = 





When writing to PHOENIX Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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sands of purposeful men in America, self. th 
day after day, are helping to build for- He is the Life Insurance Agent. Z 
tunes for others. ef 
aa Few people today have the opportunity pe 
Many of them in a lifetime of labor will of creating an adequate estate from savings th 
assist in the creation of groups of estates alone, or to lay aside a safe sum for their : 
aggregating several millions of dollars. own old age. But through the medium of 
es : to 
Instead of providing only for their own life insurance, vet - able to obtain such " 
families, many of these men have been the EE SD Se Saree 2 
means of furnishing a safe, secure income Turn then to the highly trained agent ot 
for hundreds, and sometimes even thou- of The Northwestern- Mutual Life Insur- . 
sands, of other families. ance Company—a man schooled to ren- “ 
: der individual service—and backed b 
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proof provision for their families in case ported to con insurance departments, a 
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administered for mutual welfare and : 
The shadows of mortgages have been protection. ol 
lifted from tens of thousands of homes and R a : 
farms by these men who help build for- Se ee eee ; be 
. y P 6,000 Northwestern Mutual agents. One 4 b 
tunes for others. . re 
of them is near you. st 
You must know at least one such man. Has your door been open to him? y 
You may never have thought that he Only a Northwestern Mutual man can 
dealt in huge sums. His home is modest. give you Northwestern Mutual service. . 
His income is moderate. But everywhere Let him help you—as he has helped so 
throughout the land, he works to build many others. 
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Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


How to be popular 


A SUBSCRIBER in Milwaukee writes to 
the effect that he has read NATION’S 
BusINESS for many years and has noted on 
the part of the editor a skepticism as to the 
efficacy of most government measures for 
relief in the economic field. He fears that 
this is an unpopular doctrine and, in a 
friendly way, urges the editor to avoid 
courting such unpopularity. 

No one likes to be unpopular. It is easy 
to be popular in discussing national ques- 
tions by suggesting solutions “easy to take.” 
Here is a popular prescription: Guarantee 
a world without risks, without illness, with- 
out death or taxes, a world in which every 
day would be Christmas and Santa Claus 
would remember all of us, not according to 
our deserts, but according to our wishes. 

I could advocate a program as popular 
as any. I could urge desire rather than 
merit should rule the size of our incomes; 
that loss and failure be stricken from our 
business language and that profits and divi- 
dends be the sole text of commercial re- 
ports, with everyone on a job to his liking. 
I could demand that we all remain forever 
young, that old age be abolished, that debts 
be outlawed, that pensions should sustain 
us without occasion for toil or trial of mind 
and spirit. 

It would be popular to denounce fire, 
flood and hurricane, drought and disease, 
and all the other misfortunes that make 
life the interesting speculation that it is. 
I could say, let us have no more ambition, 
for that means competition; let us not try 
our wings in the world for fear of a fall. 

I could plead the desirability of eating 
our cake and having it, too. And it would 
be popular to propose a law which would 
regulate the weather, keep the rain and the 
sunshine in proper proportion, and make 
every crop a bumper yield, with no hazard 
of failure and no surpluses. 

But it is never the realist who gets the 
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Bites be they men, merchan- 

dise, mortar or machines are only as 
valuable as their ability to earn .. . the moment 
they stop moving, they become liabilities. 


Modern management keeps its dollars rolling through the intel- 
ligent use of figures . . . figures arranged into reports that picture 
current activity of each and every asset and inactivity of liabilities 
. .. each compared and analyzed in relation to every other. It’s 
done with Powers Punched Card Accounting. Maybe you have 
some liabilities that you would like to start a-rolling. 


““MANAGEMENT REPORTS. . . in the MODERN MANNER” 
tells how to do it...without making one cent of capital invest- 
ment. We will gladly send a complimentary copy to any major 
or departmental executive who writes and requests it. Write for 
your copy today. 
Federal, State and Municipal Governments, Banks, Chain 


Stores, Public Utilities, Railroads and Insurance Companies, 
Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers Methods. 


POWERS 





When writing to Remincton Rano, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 








acclaim of the populace. As a practical 
economist who has had to meet pay rolls 
the greater part of his life, I mistrust the 
mirages held up to view by so many men, 
most of them honest in their views. But I 
believe that we grow by what we feed on, 
and that, as the level of national intelligence 
rises, the idea of substituting paternalism 
for individual responsibility will ultimately 
give way to common sense. 

Unpopular it may be, but the truth re- 
mains, that no permanent success will come 
to the nation until it comes to the indi- 
viduals who make up that nation. And it 
will come to those individuals in direct 
proportion to their active curiosity about 
the unknown in economic life—the un- 


| known in manufacturing, in financing, in 


| 


retailing and in its active application to 
the unawakened desires of men and women. 

And I know of no legislation which can 
arrest the yeasty ferment that makes people 
want to get on and up in the world, to try 
their hands at this or that without a pater- 
nalistic chart and compass. 


A pregnant question 


WE overheard an exciting argument the 
other day. A Congressman was berating a 
meat packer for not passing on the hog 
processing tax to the consumer instead of 
forcing the hog raiser to pay it. The pack- 
er listened attentively, then inquired mildly 
if he might ask a question. And this was 
his question: 

“Our company lost $5,000,000 last year. 
If we had charged one-fourth of a cent a 
pound more for our products than we did, 
we would have made $15,000,000 profit. My 
question is, why did we not do it?” 


The anatomy of a tax 


STRIKING evidence of the effect of the 
processing tax on hogs was contained in 


| testimony of a meat packer recently before 


the House Committee on Agriculture. A 
tax of 2.25 cents a pound on hogs may not 
look like much to some consumers, but in 
analyzing this the packer pointed out that 
pork loins, for example, are only 914 per 


| cent of the hog and that the tax cannot be 


assessed on low priced cuts like neckbones, 


| feet and many other parts. Properly con- 


verted, the tax on pork loins therefore be- 
comes 4.8 cents a pound. On green skinned 


| hams it would become 4.93 cents on an 


article that was selling at the time the tax 
was imposed for 10.8 cents a pound. On 
lard it would mean a tax of 2.47 cents, an 
addition to the price of practically 50 per 
cent. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot to tell you 
that the packer doesn’t use all of the hog 
but its squeal. When the packer buys a 


| 200 pound hog 40 pounds of it never finds 





a market; it’s waste, but the processing tax 
applies to this unprocessed part of the hog. 


Australia sets a style 


THE come-back of Australia invites com- 
ment. For the last half year the surplus of 
government revenues has proved larger 
than was anticipated so that the Govern- 
ment has been able to give a fresh stimulus 
to industrial activity by reducing taxes and 
tariffs and by actual refund of substantial 
amounts paid in taxes. 

This policy has released large amounts 
for productive enterprise which otherwise 
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“Make N " | Little Plans!” 


HE future of many an industry in 
America is being determined in 
these times by the calibre of its faith. 


The timorous and doubtful will falter; 
the resolute will press on. 


Here at Goodyear we are placing our 
reliance for times to come on the same 


Between these two tires is a third of 
a century studded with the milestones 
of Goodyear pioneering. 


Whether in passenger car, truck, or 

bus tires — farm implement or air- 

plane tires, mechanical rubber goods 

or other products— Goodyear set and 
led the pace. 





solid base that upheld 


our productive past. 


It is the unsurpassable 
ingredient which dis- 
tinguished our earli- 
est product and which 
gives leadership to 
our latest. 


It is quality. 





OUR CREED 


“We are going to keep right on making 
the best tire on the market, we are going 
to keep right on making our franchise the 
most desirable any tire dealer can obtain, 
we are going to keep right on paying the 
highest wages in the industry, we are 
going to keep right on with our policy of 
fair and honest dealings with the public. 
This policy brought us leadership in the 
industry and this policy will keep us in 
that position no matter how hard blows 
the storm of competition.” 








In the service of indus- 
try and transportation 
in future, Goodyear 

ee 
purposes to “Make 
no little pla as.” 


It keeps its faith as 
always in those prin- 
ciples of quality man- 
ufacture, fair dealing 


Our earliest product was rubber car- 
riage tires; we made them well, and 
we flourished. 


Our latest product is Airwheel* and 
we are manufacturing five times as 
many as the makers of all other super- 
soft tires combined! 


and common justice which have made 
Goodyear “the greatest name in rubber.” 





PRESIDENT, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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THESE FACTS 


YOUR PROFITS 


DETERMINE 






































They are definite guide posts to the company pre- 


pared to make the most of profit possibilities. These 
possibilities can be realized only when you have full 
profit control—which means quick, vital, accurate 
facts at your finger tips. For instance: 


1. SALES ANALYSIS 


FACTS revealed by a comprehen- 
sive sales analysis prove which 
salesmen, which items, which ter- 
ritories are profit producers. They 
force concentration on profit lines. 
They give timely information 
about sales trends and enable you 
to regulate production require- 
ments in an efficient manner. 


2. INVENTORY CONTROL 


FACTS are the basis of compe- 
tent, profitable management. An 
accurate, efficient inventory con- 
trol system permits lower stocks, 
weeding out loss items, higher rate 
of turnover, and maximum profits 
on minimum investments. 


3. COSTS 


FACTS obtained about costs show 
where and how profits may be in- 
creased by effecting economies. 
By stopping leaks which may 
mean the difference between 
red and black figures. 


4. CONSOLIDATION 

of REPORTS 
FACTS which result from the 
consolidation of reports have 
a very definite value if obtained 
in time for management to 
make its policy decisions. 
Branch office or store reports 
—trial balance—balance sheets 
must be compiled rapidly and 
economically to be of greatest 
value in determining profits. 


7 7 + 
These and all other types of 
profit producing FIGURE 


facts are obtained quickly, ac- 
curately, economically, by the 


COMPTOMETER 


Comptometer Peg-Board Combi- 
nation. It is flexible: adaptable to 
any kind of figure or cost routines. 
More accurate: no unnecessary 
recopying or duplication of figures; 
only original figures are used, 
thereby eliminating chance of er- 
rors in transposition. Extremely 
fast: providing today’s figures to- 
morrow morning while they are 
pertinent, active, usable. Econom- 
ical: most companies installing the 
Comptometer Peg-Board method 
report substantial savings (some 
as high as $18,000 a year) over 
previous systems. 


We will be happy to have you 
write us about your problems per- 
taining to collecting and compil- 
ing figure faccs. A trained repre- 
sentative will call if you wish. No 
obligation. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1712 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Comptometer Adding and Calculating Machine 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





would have gone into governmental ex- 
pense. 


A simple test for gloomers 


A READER comments on a piece in the 
April number, “Keep an Eye On Your 
Premises.” He says he has been thinking 
along the same line; that the people of the 
country are in danger of accepting a philos- 
ophy of despair, that there is no future and 
that the best thing to do is to ease the de- 
cline back to an earlier standard of living. 
But, he adds, 


if a man had a brother who was a farmer, 
do you suppose he would say to him, “Jim, 
there is no future in farming in this coun- 
try; you ought to go to some other coun- 
try—to England, or Holland, or Austria, or 
Canada, or South America. I’ll help provide 
you with tickets for yourself and family.” 
That sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? Yes, it 
does not! And it would sound just as rea- 
sonable if the man’s brother were a plumber, 
an electrician, a storekeeper, a doctor or a 
lawyer. Of all the 60 nations that make up 
this fair world, which one would an Ameri- 
can pick out as offering a better opportunity 
in any line of endeavor than in the United 
States of America, benighted and bedevilled 
though it be today? 


It strikes me that what this country needs 
is a rebirth of the famed common sense for 


| which we have had some little reputation. 


|A question of paternity 





SOME political genealogists who are con- 
cerned to trace the family tree of the 
policies articulated in recovery legislation 
profess to see their origins in the writings 
of the late Congressman Lindbergh. Pareto, 
an Italian economist, is seen as the true sire 
by others, with Mussolini the first ex- 
emplar on a national scale. The policies 
enunciated by Eugene Debs in the Socialist 
campaign of 1912 would provide a rich vein 
of material for comparison, and the speeches 
of an earlier Roosevelt are their own in- 
vitation to study. With Hitler approving it 
as fascistic, it still seems as dubious to com- 
munists as to old guard orthodoxy. Aghast 
at the possible revelations of complicating 
kinship, one observer suggests it might be 
well to invoke that part of the Napoleonic 
code which reads: La recherche de la 
paternité est interdite! 


Silence is not always golden 
A READER writes: 


I have been reading your magazine for 
years and had come to believe from your 
writings that American business men were 
a pretty high-minded sort; that the great 
majority of them had social ideals as well 
as the yen for making money; that they 
were most happy when everybody was at 
work, when wages could be raised, when 
stockholders could be paid. But I have had 
my faith badly shaken. In the face of piti- 
less criticism from every quarter directed 
at bankers, middlemen, power people, the 
stock exchange, railroads and aviation com- 
panies, no business man replies. Is this be- 
cause he feels he has been caught? It cer- 
tainly gives that impression. The American 
business man makes you feel today, by his 
self-effacement, that everything that is said 
about him ‘is true, that he is a Neander- 
thaler, that he has nothing but clay feet, 
with a trace of rodent blood; that he has 
been a blind leader of the blind, who led 
the country into 1929 madness and destruc- 
tion, and that the former captain of indus- 
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try is now only a corporal of disaster. 

If the business men of the country are 
enemies of the rest of the public, are guilty 
of selfishness and greed, are really economic 
morons, then well and good. But if they 
have something to say for themselves, why 
in the world don’t they say it! 


Our bumper crop of muck 


TALLEYRAND, I think it was, who said 
that the success of a political party de- 
pended upon its ability to make the mass 
of the people hate somebody or something. 
Our own political parties, without excep- 
tion, have followed to greater or less degree, 
depending upon their skill, this formula. 
People were taught to hate Hoover. Now 
they are taught to hate all the forces which 
enter into our national business activity. 
First, it was the banks and the bankers; 
then those handling investments; then mort- 
gage holders; then those who furnish power 
and light; then manufacturers who were 
chiselers, sweatshop operators, child labor 
exploiters, rebaters, overproducers. Nor 
were the oil, coal and timber “‘barons”’ over- 
looked. Then commercial aviation. A former 
government employee brings out a book, 
“Is Your Life Insurance Safe?” Just now 
the communication companies are under 
fire, and the market places of commodities 
and stocks and bonds. 

Perhaps it is too much to be hoped for 
that we shall get around in our national 
muck-raking to the wastes and extrava- 
gances of our political life—not a small- 
sized industry—which has spent this year 
twenty billions of dollars—half of the gross 
earnings of the men and women engaged 
in the very business activities which are 
under constant heckling. It might be found 
that this factor of excessive governmental 
overhead contributed in no small measure 
to our present business stagnation, and that 
a program of recovery and reform might 
well include government wastes and ethics 
in its agenda. 


Planned economy at home 


THE “planned economy” as exemplified by 
one of the new government agencies seems 
to fall short, in one respect at least, in both 
planning and economy. To our editorial 
desks on one recent morning there came, 
intermingled with the usual flood of franked 
government envelopes from: the numerous 
government publicity offices, 15 separate 
envelopes from the Office of the Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work. Ten 
were addressed only to NATION’S BUSINESS, 
five were addressed to one of the editors, 
each contained a one-page “memorandum 
for the press,” and the 15 represented three 
complete sets of five releases. 

A most useful preliminary to coordina- 
tion and regimentation of private business, 
it seems would be a little coordination and 
regimentation of the outpourings of govern- 
ment press agents. It would give the Gov- 
ernment useful practice in coordinating and 
Tegimenting. 

Oh, yes—before we leave the subject— 
three of the 15 releases referred to began 
like this: “Living up to the Scotch implica- 
tion of ‘conservation,’ the Civilian Conser- 
by finding practical 


vation Corps has 
uses for waste ma- VY, 


saved many a penny 
terials... .” ( 
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GET A CAB QUICKLY, THAT 
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Replacing steam with electricity. Stream- 
lining whole trains. Providing air-condition- 
ing and other new comforts. All these show 
a new and sincere determination to make 
travel by rail as pleasant and comfortable 
as possible. And an important consideration 
in this up-to-date thinking about the com- 
fort of passengers concerns the appoint- 
ments of car and station washrooms. 

The selection of A.P.W. Onliwon Towels 
may seem a minor item, yet it is one that 
concerns passengers in a most intimate and 
personal way. A.P.W. Onliwon Towels are 
generous in size, double-folded to insure 
thorough drying. They are clean and pure, 
soft and pleasant to use. And they give to 


COMING INTO SPRINGFIELD. 
THIS HAS BEEN A PLEASANT 
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every user the welcome assurance that he 
and he alone has used or handled a par- 
ticular towel. 


Onliwon Toilet Tissue in Onliwon Cabi- 
nets is an additional asset in washroom 
service. The cabinets prevent waste and 
theft by dispensing only two sheets at a 
time—they keep the tissue as safe and pure 
as when it left the mills. 


A.P.W. Onliwon Washroom Service is 
complete. It will be a continuing effective 
reminder of your efforts to give the best 
possible service to everyone who uses your 
facilities. The present low cost of this wash- 
room equipment will surprise you. 
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ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 
A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Representatives in leading cities. 


When writing to A. P. W. Paper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The 


New York Irust 


Company 


I00 BROADWAY 


Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal 
Reserve Bank and Due 


United States Government 
Securities . 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Notes . 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 
Real Estate, Equities, 





from Banks and Bankers $62,055,964.07 


88,450,033.45 


38,685,771.02 
119,121,690.41 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

At the close of business, March 31, 1934 

| LIABILITIES 
$12,500,000.00 
20,000,000.00 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits 
Capital Note 


2,500,000.00 Reserves: 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement 


Bonds and Mortgages 5,139,122.98 eae a 
ees Outstanding 
Customers’ Liability for 
} Checks . 
Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 11,646,715.84 
Accrued Interest and Other 31, 1934 
Resources . : 2,248,300.41 
Liability of Others on Ac- Credit . 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement 14,326.17 





$329,861,924.35 








Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 


. 1,490,871.18 $33,990,871.18 


For Contingencies 
For Taxes, Interest, etc.. 
262,971,280.11 


5,594,091.73 268,565,371.84 
Dividend Payable March 


Acceptances and Letters of 


2,500,000.00 


10,275,000.00 
1,607,107.75 


625,000.00 


12,284,247.41 


14,326.17 
$329,861,924.35 
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Speculating Upon Speculation 


ky IN the spring season, it were a sullenness 
against nature, wrote the poet, Milton, not 
to go out and see her riches, and partake in 
her rejoicing. 

There was a time when it was the fashion to 
extol farming. Resourceful men connived with the 
wondrous alchemy of sun and rain to transmute 
Spring’s promise into Autumn’s harvest. Let in- 
sects pester and weeds invade; let droughts wither 
and blight confound, faith there was in the age- 
old speculation of the patrons of husbandry. 

Man planted in expectancy. It was a simple 
faith, abiding, because the conditions of the com- 
pact were not changed. Hazards could be intelli- 
gently reckoned. Where risks are known, training 
and experience usually conquer. It is the unknown 
that defeats the best-laid plans, that chills the 
confidence essential to generate forward commit- 
ments, that restricts the area of enterprise. 

Similarly, the cultivation of the business field 
reacts sensitively to political alarms and _ social 
confusion. This accounts for the timidity of busi- 
ness today. A Cabinet officer admonishes business 
men to avoid all speculation; yet they are forced 
continually to speculate on what the Government 
will do next. 

Nor is the business community alone in the dis- 
covery of government by improvisation. It is 
Walter Lippmann, impartial interpreter of public 
policy, who sees “fan economy of bedlam,” and 
William R. Hearst coins the phrase “government 
by personal whim.” Another commentator, Mark 
Sullivan, is convinced that the people are living 
under “personal government.” Archibald Mac- 
Leish in the Forum speaks harshly of “intellectual 
terrorists . . . seizing whatever concept will most 
effectively destroy.” . 

The Consumers Industries Committee, a group 
established by General Johnson, reports that con- 
fidence is retarded and destroyed by 

the unnecessary and repeated stirring up of uncertainties 

and fears which, while assuming political form as legislative 

proposals, are pertinent because of their direct bearing on 
the economic factors involved. . . . Each time the spirit of 


enterprise begins to show a little vitality, some new politi- 

cal obstacle is thrown into the roadway and the enterprise 

is forced to retreat. 

Owen D. Young’s words of caution are eloquent 
of the business state of mind: 

In our present reaction, there is some demand that the 
Government which makes the rules and acts as referee 
shall take hold of the rope permanently itself... . New 
rules, yes, we should loyally accept them; . . . but the 
Government as a contestant with its own people, well, 
Americans will hesitate long, I think, before they perma- 
nently cross that great divide. 

It is bad for recovery when those responsible 
for business activity come to accept innovation as 
the most dependable pillar of the political struc- 
ture. A foreign observer sees eye to eye with them 
in this appraisal. Sir Arthur Salter touches the 
heart of the measures invoked in the name of re- 
covery, when he says: 

National policies that are fundamentally inconsistent in 
themselves, that are intrinsically self-destructive are an 
impossible foundation for any tolerable economic system. 
Piecemeal and improvised action, dictated by emergencies 
and sectional pressure, does not give us a planned economy. 
A planned economy may constrict designs for 

living, may modify individual enterprise. But the 


‘planlessness which issues from the confusion of 


planners is chaos. Where political uncertainty is 
the rule, business men cannot make long term con- 
tracts; they cannot plan ahead; they cannot ex- 
pand and add more workers; they cannot gauge 
future receipts and expenses as accurately as they 
did even at the nadir of the depression. 

There is a practicable idealism in a political ob- 
jective which sees the employer and the employee 
working in partnership with the Government. 
Likewise, realistic and ideal: When business can 
quit speculating as to what the Government’s next 
speculation is, it will use its powers to the full, and 
thus give added impetus to the already material 
start toward recovery. 


Vlwrwe The fe- 
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FROM HERE TO THERE 


To go from where you are, to where you want to arrive, 
may be largely a matter of your own personal planning. 
How nicely and insistently are you doing that job? Per- 

sonal planning! One employee of a great institution made 
an intensive study of the possibilities of Mimeographing 
for that industry, sold this idea to his superiors, and ad- 
| vanced himself materially. With the utmost nicety the 


Mimeograph turns out an hourly grist of thousands of well- 


printed copies of any form, letter, bulletin, graph, map, line- 








drawing—at low cost and high speed. Its range has been 
multiplied by many improvements, making possible thou- 
sands of new applications. Greater precision! Why not find out 
what the Mimeograph can do for your business—and for you? It 
may not be far from here to there. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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When phoning your local MimrocraPH dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Inflation and Your Business 


By W. S. LANDIS Vice President, American Cyanamid Company 





UNLESS America awakens 
quickly, I believe we will see 
at least a ten per cent dollar 
by 1936,” 


describes here the inflation ex- 


says Dr. Landis. He 


periences of other nations and 
tells the reasons why he be- 
lieves that this country may 


follow the same course 


SAC WHEN a Government finds it- 
self with a series of unbalanced 
budgets—that it has been spending more 
than it has been receiving—the way out 
is not through the bankruptcy court, but 
generally via the currency inflation 
route. 

From the standpoint of creditors of 
the Government, this will mean repudia- 
tion; but this ugly word, with its un- 
savory implications, is avoided, and the 
gentler term, “inflation,” is used instead, 
because many voters still do not relate 
the two. 

Immediately after the Great War be- 
gan, practically all European nations 
left the gold standard and went on a fiat 
or token currency basis. The great cost 
of the war quickly unbalanced their 
budgets, because, in many countries, 
taxes were not readjusted until after its 
Close. These deficits were met by long 
term borrowings, short term advances 
from the Central Banks, and by the 
issuance of Printing press money, not 
tedeemable in gold. In short their cur- 
Tency became “inflated.” 

Today we in the U. S. are ina similar 
situation, with an unbalanced budget 
for the fourth consecutive year and the 
end not in sight; we are off gold, our 
entire currency is irredeemable; we are 
in the midst of an unintelligible gold 
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purchase policy, and we are promised a 
“managed” currency. 

The average American laughs at the 
idea that his currency may go the way 
of Germany’s; in fact he doesn’t even 
take seriously the possibility that it 
may depreciate as far as that of France. 
Let us set down a few facts to show the 
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situation in those countries during the 
war and inflation periods. 

The German national debt before the 
war was 4,000,000,000 marks ($1,000,- 
000,000); the French national debt at 
the same date was 32,000,000,000 francs 
($6,000,000,000). Our national debt in 
1931 was $16,000,000,000. The annual 
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deficits of these countries for the fiscal 
years indicated were— 


Year Annual Deficits (billions) 
Germany France 
Gold Marks Gold Francs 


1914 6 6 
1915 24 18 
1916 26 28 
1917 44 34 
1918 37 46 
1919 16 14 
1920 6 13 
1921 j 7 
1922 5 
1923 4 
1924 1.5 
1925 1 
1926 0.25 
1927 stab. 


(4 marks or 5 francs equal 1 dollar) 





Compare these deficits with our own. 


1931 1 billion dollars 

1932 2.9 billion dollars 

1933 3 billion dollars 

1934 7 billion dollars (projected ) 
1935 ? 


The German deficits include repara- 
tions. The French deficits include re- 
construction expenses which the Gov- 
ernment originally expected to recover 
from Germany through reparations 
payments. 

But this comparison is much too 
favorable to the United States because 
it omits the large public debt of our 
minor subdivisions of government, 
many of which also are accumulating 
deficits. For this situation there was 
no corresponding French or German 
parallel, or at least only to a small ex- 
tent. 


Helping industry and agriculture 


ONE properly asks where all this 
money went. German reparations paid 
up to 1924 are difficult to approximate. 
They were probably much less (money 
and kind) than 10,000,000,000 marks. 
French reconstruction cost some 150,- 
000,000,000 paper francs—say between 
50 and 75 billion gold. This was a sort 
of French PWA. 

The railways of both France and Ger- 
many received great assistance from 
their RFC. Farms had to be reéquipped 
and rehabilitated—their AAA. Then the 
lesser subdivisions of government found 
that taxes levied one year and collected 
the next (during which purchasing 
power had shrunk due to further infla- 
tion), did not begin to pay the bills, and 
hence they had to call upon the central 
government for assistance. We shall 
face that same critical situation to an 
even greater extent in the near future. 

There was also the problem of relief. 
Ex-soldiers could not be placed imme- 
diately in industry in Germany and so 
the dole was introduced, their form of 
CCC, CWA, and the rest of the alphabet. 
About 400,000 men were on the relief 
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rolls in Germany at the end of 1919. 
France had no such problem because 
reconstruction absorbed all workers for 
several years. 

The similarity between the post-war 
expenditures in France and Germany 
and our New Deal alphabet is very 
plain. Yet there were some fundamental 
differences. Their farm relief, for ex- 
ample, was designed to produce more 
and cheaper crops, and was directed in- 
tensively to those ends. Throughout the 
post-war period, all European nations 
used every possible means to reduce 
costs and prices. They believed goods 
were more easily sold at lower than at 
higher prices; and, as goods were sold, 
industry and agriculture would employ 
people. They did not believe that higher 
prices resulted in a wider distribution. 
Lower prices also reduced the cost of re- 
lief when the greatest number of unem- 
ployed had to be cared for. 


Couldn’t stop depreciation 


AS a result of this debt accumulation, 
the German mark, which was nearly par 
in New York on Armistice Day, 1918, 
dropped by the end of 1923 to one one- 
trillionth its pre-war value. The Gov- 
ernment made two serious attempts to 
halt this depreciation. The mark was 
held fairly steady during all of 1920 and 
the first half of 1921. Again, in the late 
winter of 1922-3, the Central Bank in- 
tervened, but merely exhausted its re- 
sources with no lasting effect. It was not 
until the fall of 1923 that the budget 
was first balanced, and the currency 
first temporarily stabilized at the rate 
of 4.2 trillion per dollar; in 1924 a new 
currency unit based on gold was estab- 
lished. 

France tried in 1922 to stabilize and 
actually improved the franc for nearly 
two years but, with the budget still out 
of balance, failed to accomplish much. 
It was not until the end of 1926 that the 
budget was brought to balance, and re- 
valuation on a gold bullion basis en- 
abled at least a temporary halt in the 
depreciation of the franc. The last word 
has not yet been written. 

With this picture in mind (and it 
could be repeated for other countries), 
one can readily see that, with our un- 
balanced budget, we are likely to find 
ourselves soon in the midst of some 
monetary troubles. In addition, we have 
active silver supporters, a bonus bloc, a 
greenback crew, a brain trust, all un- 
known to Europe in those days. 

Now what will our inflationary pro- 
gram mean to business? In the first 
place, working capital will shrink in 
value as prices rise. Banks are out of 
the picture at a time like this because 
the banks have no more deposits. Peo- 
ple don’t deposit when they learn that 
purchasing power of deposits will de- 
crease or may even be wiped out. Ulti- 
mately Germany had to pass a decree 


permitting the Reichsbank to lend di- 
rect to industry. Bank rates had become 
high because of the scarcity of lendable 
funds. The Reichsbank set at first the 
comparatively low rate of five per cent 
as compared with the private bank rate 
of some 20 per cent. 

But this didn’t last and the Reichs- 
bank soon reached a rate of 900 per 
cent, and even then complained that the 
money was being “given away.” 

Mortgage loans were sometimes avail- 


able at rates from 16 to 40 per cent but . 


they disappeared also when inflation got 
well under way. As this situation de- 
veloped, many businesses closed shop. 
Some were absorbed by stronger com- 
panies with* ample capital; while some 
were absorbed by other companies that 
thought they had enough liquid capital 
to stretch over the combination, but 
later found that they had underesti- 
mated the ravishing effects of inflation. 

Prices must advance ahead of wages 
in such a period if one is to keep in 
business. Labor, after all, plays a con- 
siderable part in the ultimate cost as 
compared with that of the basic raw 
materials. The price at which an article 
is sold must be, not merely sufficient for 
replacement at its original cost, but high 
enough to permit replacement at some 
unknown future and higher cost occa- 
sioned by the inflation. 

Neglect of this basic principle caused 
many business wrecks in Europe after 
the war. Any attempt to prevent busi- 
ness from charging on this basis merely 
means forcing that business by degrees 
into the bankruptcy court. 

Since prices must advance ahead of 
wages, the working man suffers from in- 
flation. In Germany wages (common) 
at the peak of inflation had about 60 to 
70 per cent of pre-war purchasing pow- 
er, Salaries 30 per cent or less. Records 
show labor receiving the New York 
equivalent of one-quarter cent an hour; 
of managerial salaries equivalent to 60 
cents a week. 


Labor suffered most 


AS domestic purchasing power was be- 
ing so reduced, domestic business was 
withering. Export industries, of course, 
were temporarily helped, but the ad- 
vantages they derived were taken largely 
from the laborer. In France, the situa- 
tion was about the same. Agricultural 
laborers earned in real wages about 50 
per cent of what they did in 1914, 
salaried men about 25 per cent. Those 
who suffered most were government em- 
ployees whose wages were raised at 
longer intervals; the longer the interval 
the greater the loss. They got next to 
nothing at times. 

Term contracts made in depreciating 
currency units are not in fashion. When, 
through ignorance of the situation, such 
contracts are made, they are evaded if 
possible; if they cannot be evaded, they 
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sink the seller. Many ingenious ruses 
are used to evade them. 

One can sum up the contract situa- 
tion in Germany by saying, in general, 
that none of them (in terms of marks) 
were performed according to the letter. 
Later, they were made in dollar equiva- 
lents (then a stable monetary unit) or 
in terms of values of other commodities 
such as rye or coal. The dollar was a 
common form of “gold clause,” although 
it could not actually be demanded in re- 
tail trade inside Germany. 

Insurance was no problem, as the in- 
surance companies soon became insol- 
vent. No one could set a future replace- 
ment value on property and pay an ad- 
vance premium in such value, even if 
the right figure had been guessed. Peo- 
ple carried their own risks to a 
large extent. 


In many cases where evidences of 
debt could be called or the debt paid, 
the debtor, noting the continually de- 
preciating currency, postponed pay- 
ment, believing tomorrow his debt would 
be cheaper. In many cases, however, he 
was caught by stabilization with no 
funds or, in Germany, by the revalua- 
tion laws. Speculators in debts were par- 
ticularly hard hit by this same program. 

With government debts the case was 
different, since the Government plays 
with loaded dice. 

The benefit of inflation to export 
business has been grossly overrated, 
without respect for present facts. At 
best the effect is only temporary. With 
us export is never likely to be as impor- 
tant as domestic business, and no possi- 
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not been converted fully to peace-time 
production. In 1920 the currency, while 
it had lost 80 per cent of its value, was 
comparatively stable. 

In June, 1921, it again began to drop. 
Hedging set in, a new stimulus was given 
to export business, and employment 
picked up. 

Unemployment reached a low point in 
September, 1922, because of extraor- 
dinary efforts to place people on the 
farms to increase production. 

However,. in November, 1922, depre- 
ciation of the currency unit became 
much more pronounced, the mark losing 
half its value between November and 
December. 

Unemployment increased greatly, as 
indicated in the figures, and, with the 

final collapse of the mark in the 
fall of 1923, had become stagger- 





There is much misinformation 
among business men in the 
United States as to the reported 
benefits of inflation. We shall 
examine a few. 

General or total debt reduc- 
tion did not occur in any coun- 
try. In theory, wholesale reduc- 
tion should occur, but in prac- 
tice it did not. Take the farm 
debts of Germany as an example, 
for here we have exact figures. 
In 1914 the total farm debt was 
about 1,000,000,000 marks; 
three-quarters in mortgages, one- 
quarter short term. Upon stabil- 
ization in 1924 this total farm 
debt was 2,000,000,000 marks 
(same gold value as for 1914) of 
which 1,000,000,000 was mort- 


gage. of inflation to individual businesses 


Probably the only reason the 


IMMEDIATELY after the war, 
the Duke Foundation sent Dr. Landis 
to Germany, France and England to 
study the behavior of trust funds 
under inflation. He has returned 
regularly since. He offers original 
data from bank files and company 
reports rather than argument. His 


article contributes to a better un- 


derstanding of the probable results 


ing. The peak of unemployment 
came early in 1924 with stabil- 
ization, a volume not exceeded 
again until 1931. 

In this German inflationary 
period, exports did not save the 
situation, giving temporary help 
only in the early part of 1920 
and the latter part of 1922. The 
World had begun to study com- 
bative means in the shape of 
licenses, import quotas, deprecia- 
tion currency duties, and the like, 
and it had many of them in good 
working order in 1923. Today 
they are all available and in a 
greatly improved form. The re- 
cent additions of the import 
clearing house in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the blocked payment sys- 
tem of Germany, the rationing 
of foreign exchange, all will soon 





total was not greater was that 
more funds were not available. 
Two years later (1926) the farm 
debt was more than 4,000,000,000 marks 
of which 2,500,000,000 was mortgage. 
Pre-war interest rates averaged five per 
cent. In 1926, the mortgages added in 
the course of the inflation and after, car- 
ried interest rates of 16 to 20 per cent. 
In 1930, the total farm debts had in- 
creased to 10,000,000,000 marks (same 
value as pre-war), of which half was 
mortgage with interest rates averaging 
10 to 12 per cent. 

In France, the mortgage situation was 
much the same. During inflation mort- 
gage money disappeared so no increases 
could be made. There were also no de- 
creases in face value of totals, although 
payment in the depreciated currency 
meant a saving to the debtor. He did not 
have the money. A few mortgages com- 
ing due during inflation were paid off, 
but the new ones, placed as fast as funds 
were available, more than made up for 
those paid off. Three years after stabil- 
ization the farm mortgages in France 
had a greater total value in terms of 
pre-war francs, than at the outbreak of 
war or on Armistice Day. 


ble expansion of export can make up for 
the shrinkage in domestic markets by 
the deficient purchasing power of labor. 
In fact, home labor pays the subsidy to 
the foreign buyer which makes possible 
the temporary expansion of exports. 

Unemployment is a good measure of 
industrial activity. Let us look again at 
Germany (an industrial nation, more 
comparable to our present development 
than France). 

The unemployed in Germany at the 
respective dates given were approxi- 
mately: 


1919 no figures 
1920 January 450,000 unemployed 
July 320,000 ig 
1921 January 860,000 
July 650,000 
1922 January 375,000 
July 45,000 
1923 January 186,000 
July 375,000 
December 2,900,000 
(Summer figures reflect absorption on 
farms) 


During 1919 German industry had 


cancel any advantage to the 
exporter. Meanwhile domestic 
markets will shrink. 
It might be well to point out another 
management problem that wrecked a 
number of institutions. Common stocks 
became a favorite hedge. 


Hedging in the stock market 


STOCK prices rose enormously despite 
the fact that the pinch of capital shrink- 
age forced many new share _ issues. 
When the party was over, stabilization 
forced a deflation of the share issues. 
The old stockholder who paid in good 
gold currency had to take the same 
treatment as a new holder who paid in 
inflation paper. 

He, of course, was dissatisfied with 
the management for “‘cheating” him, but 
equally serious was the fact that the cor- 
poration passed to the new holders who 
had bought merely as a hedge and with 
no knowledge of or intent to participate 
in the business. 

This strewed the wrecks over the sta- 
bilization period because it takes gen- 
uine skill to navigate a corporation 

(Continued on page 76) 





RITTASE 


The farmer must know that man advances only by in- 
creased production, never by diminution or destruction 


SAC AMONG all the voices raised to challenge, to ques- 
tion, or to oppose the measures invoked in the name 
of recovery, that of the farmer is seldom heard. Perhaps 
the farmer’s voice has been silenced because he has accepted 
a dole in return for an agreement to reduce his output and 
he hesitates to bite the hand that bribes him. 

If, then, I raise my voice I do so with a measure of au- 
thority. I am a farmer and I think I know farmers. For 44 
years I have owned and operated a Kansas farm. For the 
past 18 of those years it has occupied my time, my body and 
my mind to the exclusion of most other interests. Moreover, 
I have not surrendered my freedom and agreed to cut down 
my production in return for a government dole. We have 
heard too much from professional “farm leaders,” not enough 
from leading farmers. It is as a real farmer that I should like 
to be heard. 

The social values of agriculture are as important, if not 
more important, than the economic; and the program of the 
AAA, chief agent of the New. Deal in its relation to the 
farmer, puts an axe at the very root of these values. Con- 
tracts with the Department of Agriculture under the crop 
reduction plan rob the farmer of the independence which has 
always distinguished his manner of life. By accepting the 
subsidy he becomes a kept man and a kept man is no more 
helpful socially, economically or morally than a kept woman. 

It is the effect of the program on the farmer’s character 
that I resent. He is slowly sacrificing his self-respect, giving 
up his freedom. But already there are signs of a revolt. More 
and more the thoughtful farmer is making it plain that 
chiefly he wants to be let alone. As a farmer wrote to me 
the other day: 

“If we don’t stop being helped, we'll soon be ruined.” 

The farmer has signed the reduction agreement with the 
AAA, not because he believed it was fundamentally right, but 
because he was eager for, and in need of, money. His reason 
flatly rejects the thing because it denies the jurisdiction of 
fundamental laws and discards the wisdom of experience. If 
he is guided by any wisdom in signing with the Government 
it is the wisdom of hope rather than the wisdom of ex- 
perience. 

I can recall that my father used sometimes to profess a 


A Farmer 





IN THIS article a farmer states his 
objections to Government control of 
farm production. Senator Bankhead, 
author of a bill looking toward 
compulsory reduction of cotton acre- 
age, has accepted our invitation to 
explain next month why govern: 


ment control is inevitable 


reliance on this kind of wisdom in seeking excuse for under- 
taking some exceptionally venturesome enterprise. He usu- 
ally wound up by saying, “I tackled this job, persuaded 
by my conviction that God Almighty hates a coward, 
only to discover that He has a deeper hatred for a damn- 
fool.” 

In casting aside the wisdom of experience, the farmer has 
lost integrity, and to this loss is always added loss of self- 
respect. But, defensively, he protests that his “benefit” is not 
a gift, a bribe, a subsidy because—as in the case of hogs, for 
instance—he regards it simply as his own rightful money 
which the Government is restoring to him. He argues, “if 
the Government were not collecting a processing tax, I would 
now receive $6.25 per hundredweight for my hogs instead of 
the $4.00 I am actually getting.” 

He overlooks the fact that it is not the source of the pay- 
ment but its purpose and effect which taints it and poisons 
its recipient. 


Signing away their freedom 


IN March I sold fifty 220-pound fall pigs for $414.41. The 
buyer handed over to the Government $244.65 for the privi- 
lege of preparing these pigs for the consumer. The Govern- 
ment proposes to distribute this money among my contracting 
neighbors at the rate of $5 per hog for three-quarters of the 
annual average number of hogs sold by them in the two pre- 
ceding years. 

Is this money theirs by right? Their signature to the con- 
tract with Secretary Wallace deliberately gives consent to the 
loss of political rights which free men have commonly held 
to be more precious than life itself. They should know that 
“political liberties always have gone down when economic 
liberty is circumscribed!” 

In contracting with the Secretary, they agree “to conform 
to and abide by regulations and rulings heretofore or here- 
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Pleads for Freedom 


By DAN D. CASEMENT Farmer of Manhattan, Kan. 





after prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
agents.” One might as sensibly buy a pig in a poke or sign 
a blank check. 

Daily it becomes more clear that, in his eagerness to obtain 
the so-called “benefit,” the contracting farmer is totally dis- 
regarding the consequences of his action. 

From the economic angle, if he thinks at all, he must know 
that man can achieve advancement and enhanced welfare 
only by increasing production, never by diminution or de- 
struction. 

Is it sensible that in a world 
where men button up their 
coats to hide the fact that they 
have no shirts, a Congress 
should discuss a bill to punish 
the farmer who grows more 
cotton than a government bu- 
reau tells him he may grow? 

Is it reasonable that in a 
world where undernourished 
children go to school without 
the minimum of milk neces- 
sary to their health, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to pay the 
farmer to keep his milk output 
ten to 20 per cent under the 
years 1932 and 1933? 

We destroy pigs that might 
have fed the unemployed; we 
keep down the output of wheat 
while men want bread; we talk 
of putting a ban on new ma- 
chinery as if we were in danger 
of being buried under an ava- 
lanche of unusable goods. And 
all the time men want homes, 
want food, want warmth, want 
comforts and luxuries, and are 
ready to work to produce that 
their products may be traded 
to fill their wants. 

That is the economic angle. 

From the personal and social 


_ angle, the consequences are 


even graver. No great gift of 
prophecy is needed to foretell 
that, resenting the advent of 
the enforcing agencies and 
plagued by the activities of a 
myriad of spies and informers, 
the gratitude of the signed-up 
farmer will wane and he will be 
filled with self-pity and hatred 
before his permitted quota of 
hogs is counted, before his al- 
lotted acres are measured and 
before even the second install- 
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In March I sold 50 hogs for $414.41. The 


ment of the “benefit” that is paid him has reached his hands. 

As each year ends it is our practice to review accomplish- 
ments on my farm to make an inventory of property values. 
Thus the fiscal record of the farm’s progress has been pre- 
served in a series of annual cash statements and balance 
sheets for many years. The record for 1933 is before me. It 
indicates that disbursements exceeded receipts by $192.05, 
which fact, in the circumstances, is mildly gratifying. 

In the current balance sheet, an arbitrary reduction of 
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buyer handed the Government 
$244.65 for the privilege of preparing them for the consumer 
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$62,415 was made in the figures which for many years have 
been used as representing the value of the 2,985 acres of the 
farm and its blue-stem pastures on the surrounding flint 
hills. But this fact has little significance, since it would today 
doubtless be difficult to find a purchaser even at the greatly 
reduced valuation. Then, too, the farm is not for sale. Not 
yet, at least. 


A budget full of perplexity 


WITH the statement and appraisal finished, it has been our 
custom annually to make a budget setting forth a plan and 
recording our hopes for the coming year. Never before has 
this task presented so many perplexities, because today we 
face the sudden advent of a new, strange force in agriculture, 
the voices of visionaries announcing the miraculous repeal of 
natural laws. 

How may I approximate accuracy in estimating the prob- 
able returns on the March and April market from my 474 
fall pigs, if the factors which have formerly governed price 
behavior are now to be set at naught by edict? Shall I deduct 
the amount of the processing tax from the price which might 
reasonably be justified by the probable scope of supply and 
demand? How am I to face the problem of making live 
pork—selling on the Kansas City market.today at $3.50 per 
hundredweight—by feeding corn pegged by government 
loans at 45 cents per bushel? 

The triple A would meet my perplexity with an offer to 
pay me $3,015 for my adjusted average hog crop of the past 
two years, provided I will promise to dispose at once of 18 
piggy sows and market not more than 603 pigs this year: 
and provided also that I will let one-fifth of my corn field 
lie idle, accepting 30 cents a bushel for the problematical 
yield of the idle acres. 

However, the fulfillment of my implied obligation under 
such a contract is beyond my power. I cannot foretell the 
number of pigs a sow will farrow or forbid a March blizzard 
to destroy all of them. I can only guess at my average acre- 
age and yield of corn for the past five years, nor can I, with 
any good grace and comfort, assume that my acres this year 
will yield an average of the past five years. 

By accepting that gift in those circumstances, I hold that 
the farmer violates his intellectual integrity and compromises 
his moral probity. The continued existence of a Govern- 
ment depends on the integrity of its people and, as I see it, 
in prostituting the virtue of its citizens, the Government is 
imperiling its own life. It is for these reasons that I have not, 
and will not, become a party to such a contract, unless under 
compulsion, and compulsion seems not far off. 

It will be recalled that this bargain was to be entirely vol- 
untary on the farmer’s part. That fact is stressed in the 
prospectus and also it is strongly denied that payments under 
the plan are gifts from the Government. The formula runs 
like this: “They are your share of the larger total income that 
is possible under controlled production.” 

But now it appears to be contemplated that those who fail 
to volunteer will be disciplined. This new development is well 
under way as regards cotton. Already there are proposals for 
a similar control of wheat. Doubtless the corn-hog program 
will be next on the list for modification. 

Before this fate befalls me, before I am compelled to take 
out a license to cultivate my own farm and am forced to 
operate it under the reg.iation and supervision of federal in- 
spectors, I would like tc go back a little over my experience 
as a farmer during those years wherein the so-called farm 
problem was born, grew and found a “solution” at the hands 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

The property has been operated during the half century 
of my association with it as a live stock farm stressing the 
production of beef and pork on the hoof. Beef cattle and hogs 
are bred and finished for market and the home-grown cattle 
are supplemented by steer calves bought on the western 
ranges. There is also a small dairy, a few sheep and horses 
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both for draft and riding. Practically all crops are marketed 
as live stock. In recent years from 20,000 to 30,000 bushels of 
grain and more than 100 tons of mill products have been 
consumed annually in addition to the crops grown on the 
farm. 

The plan of operation requires the conversion into cash, 
during each 12-month period, of the year’s entire production 
of crops and live stock, excepting only such of the increase 
of the latter as are needed to maintain the efficiency of the 
breeding herds. For the 15 years from 1916 to 1930 in- 
clusive, the inventory value of the property has averaged 
$207,000 and the gross cash returns have totaled $1,045,- 
686.71. Operating costs for those years have totaled $921,- 
227.60, leaving a balance of $124,409.11. 

During the past eight of these 15 years I paid wages to 
myself in the sum of $9,700 and have shared my cash divi- 
dends with my foreman. An effort at profit-sharing has 
added $3,646.40 to the income from wages of the other men 
on the place. After deducting my own wages and the men’s 
bonus, the receipts for the 15 years exceeded expenditures by 
$111,062.71, an annual average of $7,404.18, equalling 3.57 
per cent on average inventory. 

In four of the 15 years with which I am dealing actual 
losses were incurred. The year 1930 was the most disastrous 
of all the years, disbursements exceeding receipts by 
$9,592.03. This condition, however, was reversed in the three 
preceding years when the average annual income exceeded 
expense by $15,210.97. 


Obtained a reasonable return 


AS a happy and contented farmer I realize that nothing 
in these facts would recommend farming as a means of 
acquiring wealth quickly or in large measure. However, it 
seems to me they might fairly be construed to support a more 
successful defense of farming as a business which has hereto- 
fore assured some security of tenure in one’s possessions. For 
instance, I received for 15 years on property of a net worth 
of $207,000 a return equivalent to the interest which would 
have been earned in a like period by an identical sum in- 
vested in federal bonds. 

That thought is all the more reassuring when one recalls 
that, during more than half of these years, farmers com- 
monly felt themselves to be the victims of evil circumstances 
and were raising loud and anguished cries for help. 

The sorry financial results of the last four hard years 
were not shared exclusively by farmers. They only mildly 
reflect the reversal that has been visited upon practically 
every one of our citizens during that period. If my experience 
as a farmer has been exceptionally fortunate in that time, 
it is due mainly to the fact that I have not had to meet in- 
terest payments on a mortgage. 

The real and pressing problem of the farmer is debt. Aside 
from such attempts as have been made to lighten this burden 
by adjustments of principal and reduction of interest, no 
measure thus far invoked by the “new deal” holds any fair 
promise of a solution. 

The dollar, even though devalued, has eluded the farmer. 
Reduction of acreage in cotton threatens to leave 300,000 
“croppers” and their families without means of livelihood. 
Benefits to wheat farmers have already failed of their an- 
nounced purpose, and God in His heaven is still to be heard 
from. It will be little short of a miracle if He does not render 
futile that project much more completely than man already 
has done. 

As an alternative to the measures which unpracticed 
visionaries are launching to cure our troubles, an effort far 
more sensible might be made to restore world trade to the 
status prevailing before the Great War. 

Neither public nor private debts have ever been discharged 
save by the practice of rigid thrift and economy. There is no 
reason to believe that this copy book maxim has recently been 

(Continued on page 101) 
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What’s Ahead in Washington 


W. M. KIPLINGER Tries to Shed a Bit of Light 





Dear Mac: 


ON YOUR last trip to Washington, you gave me a list of 
questions which I agreed to try to answer, and this is the 
effort. Your questions were clear, and some of my answers 
are not clear, not specific. The reason for this is that the 
Washington situation is so complex, such a jumble of various 
conflicting forces, that to be too precise is often to be inaccu- 
rate. The dogmatic explanation makes a better story, but it 
is likely to mislead you in your practical day-to-day business 
decisions. 

Yes, I think you need to watch Washington as closely 
as at any time in the past year. A change is occurring here, 
but it isn’t the sort of change which will let you run your 
own business without some measure of control from Wash- 
ington. More of this later. 

Let me remind you once again that I write as a reporter, 
not as an advocate of anything. What you need is a photo- 
graph of the Washington situation, rather than a print tinted 
to please. There’s entirely too much wishful thinking about 
Washington these days, and you shouldn't be a victim of it. 





YOU asked what the New Deal is all 
about, and you confessed that you 
felt confused. It’s a good question, 
and should be repeated from month 
to month. Your confusion is not much 
greater than that which exists within officialdom. 

There’s just one main central idea which always ought to 
be kept in mind about the Roosevelt Administration. It is 
the idea of government control of business. The methods and 
the application change from time to time, but the idea sticks. 
The Administration proceeds, step by step, on the theory that 
business, when left to itself, made a mess of things and 
brought on the depression, and that, to restore normal condi- 
tions, it is essential to impose social control on private busi- 
ness. Government regulation is the cardinal point of the 
whole Roosevelt program, and it will not be given up. 

Thus the outlook is for more politics in business. 


Meaning of 
New Deal 








YOU asked whether there was much 
evidence of a reaction against the 
Roosevelt program. Yes, much of it, 
unmistakable, openly admitted in 
private by most of the high officials. 
It started about March 1, and it has grown rapidly from 
then to now. 

The basic cause is an accumulation of irritations and con- 
fusions. The incidents which precipitated the new outburst of 
dissatisfaction were these: The air mail policy. The NRA 
meetings, which were not satisfactory to most of the business 
men in attendance. The stock exchange bill, the first draft of 
which was too drastic. The Wirt charges of radicalism within 
the Government. 

The President’s political prestige undoubtedly has cracked. 
The width and depth of the crack is a matter of opinion, 
often partisan. My own opinion, non-partisan, is that now, 
for the first time since the new Administration came into 
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Reaction 





power, the President is faced with a challenge of conserva- 
tives within his own Government, and that he can no longer 
“dictate.”” He must make certain compromises. 





I THINK you can expect for the next 
few months a series of policies which 
the newspapers will hail as a “right 
swing.” Actually it will not be a right 


“Right Swing” 





swing, but a pause in the left swing 
of the past, a period in which to catch the breath, to consoli- 
date positions on the reforms initiated in the past year. It will 
not be thoroughly consistent. There will be a continuation 
of acts and policies which will seem drastic, but the net im- 
plication in the government actions of the immediate future 
will seem to be conservative. 

Details will be discussed later. 





YOU, like many others, asked wheth- 
er it is true that there are many radi- 
cals of the communistic variety with- 
in the Government, and whether 
there is anything resembling a plot 
to turn the nation communistic. 

No, flat mo. Dr. Wirt’s charges grew out of a fevered 
imagination. I know you are inclined to think otherwise, but 
I believe you are thinking crookedly. 

The issue as between conservatives of all shades, and rad- 
icals or liberals of all tints is not communism, or abolition 
of the system of private property and profits. The issue is 
over social control, government control. 

The controversies are not over whether there shall or 
shall not be a larger measure of government control in the 
future than in the past. Most persons, even most conserva- 
tive business men, have accepted the view that a larger 
measure of government control is desirable. The controver- 
sies are over the questions of how much, how fast, how far, 
shall government control be imposed. 

Most of the intellectual advisers within the Government 
are “liberals,” in the sense that they believe in more gov- 
ernment regulation, more political supervision of business, 
some undetermined brand of economic planning, and some 
further measures to restrict large private fortunes and to 
effect a better distribution of private wealth. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the intellectual force within the Gov- 
ernment is mildly socialistic. But it is the socialism of con- 
trol, rather than the Marxian socialism of government owner- 
ship and operation. 

Put it another way: The Roosevelt Administration wants 
to maintain the capitalistic system and private profits. It 
doesn’t want to take over the operation of business. But it 
wants the Government, acting as agent for the general public, 
to control, supervise, give sense of direction. It wants 
economic planning done by a combination of private busi- 
ness and the Government. It wants to allow profits, but to 
take away substantial portions of them, after they have ac- 
cumulated, by the taxing process. 

These are, generally, the aims of the President himself. 
He is not blind to the radical forces, nor to the ultra-con- 
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Radicalism 
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servative forces. He is trying to steer a middle course, to pro- 
duce a rapid evolution as a substitute for a revolution. He is 
a great believer in experimentation. Some of his experiments 
may work, some may fail. But he thinks the dangers in ex- 
perimentation, even when it fails, are less than the dangers 
in sticking by the old conservative methods. 





YOU inquired about the “Brain 
Trust.” Once upon a time, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was running for election, 
he had a collection of professors as 
advisers. He brought a few of these 
to Washington. Immediately they began to split apart, and 
the “trust” disappeared. It stuck only in newspaper dis- 
patches. 

There is no cohesiveness among the technical advisers of 
the Government. There are various little groups, spheres of 
influence. Tugwell heads one, the most radical. Frankfurter- 
trained Harvard lawyers compose one, less radical, more 
moderate, but devoted to government control. Dickinson has 
his sphere of distinctly moderate brain men. Richberg has his 
followers. Goldenweiser, Riefler and Eastman have their re- 
spective spheres, moderate. None of these groups stick to- 
gether on all issues. 

Jews are prominent among the technical advisers of the 
Government. There is not a disproportionate number of 
them. They do not form any single sphere of intellectual in- 
fluence. I say this as a dispassionate observer, with full 
knowledge that the statement will draw criticism both from 
Jews, who don’t like to have the subject mentioned, and from 
others who are being propagandized into thinking there is 
such a thing in this country as a “Jewish problem.” 


The Brain Men 








YOU asked whether the officials are 
wide awake to the harassments which 
they have caused business, whether 
they understand that Washington at 
this stage is retarding business re- 
covery. It isn’t possible to answer either yes or no. 

In a general sort of way I should say that officialdom has 
not been keenly aware of the disjoints. 

The trouble has been largely in the confusion which exists 
within the Government itself. There have been and still are 
entirely too many conflicts and confusions of policies, too 
much working at cross purposes. A certain amount of confu- 
sion is inevitable and excusable, but there’s more of it at 
present than is justified. 

Administrative ability is a quality which this Administra- 
tion lacks. It has too few men who can “get things done.” 
The good executives are these: The President, Morgenthau, 
Roper, Jesse Jones, Hopkins, Myers of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Black of Federal Reserve, Douglas, Eastman, 
Comptroller of the Currency O’Connor, Heimann of the 
Shipping Board. 

It takes a scientist to think up a locomotive, but you 
wouldn’t put a scientist in the cab to run a locomotive with 
a lot of valuable passengers behind. He would understand 
the principles, but he wouldn’t know the tracks, curves and 
signals. Yet this is precisely what the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has done with a good many of its pieces of governmental 
machinery. 


Government 


Machinery 








THE time is approaching when the 
Cabinet must be reorganized. Farley 
probably must go; he lacks any ele- 
ments of statesmanship. Dern is 
weak and Cummings is weak. Tug- 
well, the theorist, must be replaced. NRA eventually must 
pass into new hands, but it’s hard to find a man with John- 
son’s energy and courage but without Johnson’s indiscretion. 
Davis in AAA is reasonably satisfactory. Wallace is the 
Cabinet’s poorest administrator, but he is too valuable in 
other ways to be replaced, Ickes is a fussy man, but he earns 


Cabinet 
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his salt. Miss Perkins is permanent, despite the mounting 
tide of wrath against her for her high-hatting habits. 

The President would like to elevate Richberg of NRA, but 
hasn’t discovered the opportunity. A new man must be found 
to be Governor of the Federal Reserve Board to replace 
Black, who wants to resign this summer (a great loss). Jesse 
Jones probably wants the post. 

The President is on the hunt for “new blood” for his offi- 
cialdom. He realizes that the Government is overloaded with 
thinkers, and he is looking for more doers. Watch ap- 
pointments in the next month or two, and you will see this 
new phase of the New Deal. 





YOU wanted to know the state of 
mind in Congress, whether there is 
an outright revolt against Roosevelt, 
especially in view of the overriding 


Congressional 
Politics 





of the veto on pay and pensions. 

Remember always that the first interest of most members 
of the House is to get reelected next fall. This means that, 
on bills which mean money payments to a lot of folks back 
home, the voting is likely to be determined by local consid- 
erations. This was the case in the overriding of the veto. 
Money for folks back home means reelection (maybe), and 
this means more than party discipline. . 

Democratic discipline in Congress has been lax, because 
things have been easy for the President. From now on the 
Administration will have to fight for what it wants. Also the 
downtown executive officials will have to learn what every 
Administration takes a year or two to learn—that it is 
politically necessary to slap the backs of members of Con- 
gress. It’s an “obnoxious necessity.”” Hoover learned it too 
late. Roosevelt hasn’t yet learned it. 

There’s also much congressional dissatisfaction with pa- 
tronage. Farley is getting kicked because he hasn’t consulted 
congressmen sufficiently. 

A great majority of Democratic members of Congress 
think privately that “the Roosevelt program is pretty fancy.” 
Yet they go along because Roosevelt has more prestige than 
they have, and they can ride on his band wagon for a while 
yet. 

On most issues you can count on Congress as being more 
conservative than the President on measures for government 
regulation of this-and-that. On matters of spending, Con- 
gress is less conservative than the President, and there is 
always the danger that Congress will exceed the President’s 
wishes on the budget. 

Rayburn in the House is becoming a good party leader, 
and there’s strong sentiment for making him Speaker next 
year in place of Rainey. 

Vandenberg of Michigan is showing as one of the strong- 
est Republican Senators and already he is being mentioned 
as a possible Republican candidate for President in 1936. 





YOU asked whether NRA and AAA 
are “breaking down.” Many of their 
policies have not been effective, be- 
cause the problem of enforcement or 
compliance has not been worked out. 
There are minor breakdowns from time to time, but I don’t 
think either will come to the point of collapse. 

It seems possible, however, that both NRA and AAA will 
decide a few months hence that they have bitten off more 
than they can chew, and that they will limit their scope of 
immediate operations until they can get their arms around 
their work. 

Despite prodigious efforts, there are still unpardonable 
delays in both NRA and AAA. Industries can’t get organized 
because they can’t get decisions from the Government on 
policy to be pursued. 

Some of the codes which have been put into operation are 
causing satisfaction, and this is a clue to the future. 

There’s been much price fixing in many lines, sanctioned 


NRA, AAA 
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by NRA, and even encouraged under AAA. I think most of 
these price-fixing practices will break down, mainly because 
competitors like to compete too well to let little matters like 
code agreements stand in their way. 

I don’t think either NRA or AAA will ever get rigid 
enough to prevent competition. Even the cut-throat variety 
has not yet been abolished. The power to license individual 
business units under codes is to be abandoned by NRA, but 
not by AAA. 

Averell Harriman, as first assistant under Johnson, is do- 
ing a good job of reorganizing NRA. Chester Davis in AAA 
is doing as well as might be expected in clearing up the mess 
left by the warfare of Tugwell and Peek. Davis will discover 
before long that his troubles are with groups which look with 
fright upon Tugwell and Frank. 

An NRA problem is this: Too many codes approved, too 
few good men to serve as government representatives on code 
authorities. It seems possible that shortly NRA must focus 
its attention on a few codes and a few industries. 

The tendency is definitely toward more self-regulation of 
industries by the code authorities, with a general sort of gov- 
ernment supervision. One reason for this is the demonstrated 
inadequacy of the government mechanism. 

I think from now on the NRA program will be less preten- 
tious but more constructive. 

Suppression of news is being practiced more and more by 
both NRA and AAA. It is the standard bureaucratic defense 
against criticism. It grows out of the assumption by officials 
that officials know best what the public may be told about 
public affairs. 

It seems to some of us on the outside that one trouble with 
both NRA and AAA is that the business elements haven’t 
understood clearly what they were all about, and that the 
remedy for this is more publicity, not less publicity. Also 
that publicity which is controlled or “canned” by the govern- 
ment agency itself is to be distrusted. 





THERE seems no way of avoiding 
many strikes in the next few months. 

The new government labor policy 
is to create separate industrial rela- 
tions boards for each industry. This 
is frankly experimental, and is a substitute for the more 
rigid, more centralized plan of the Wagner Bill. 

Any kind of unions are permitted—company unions, A. F. 
of L. unions or “independents.” Employers must keep their 
hands off their own company unions, must not dictate or 
domineer. 

Employers must bargain collectively with their unions on 
the basis of their actual proportional representation, this to 
be determined by the boards for the industry. 

Many labor leaders, when they talk privately, admit that 
the craft union must ultimately be abandoned in favor of the 
vertical or industry union, including all workers, irrespec- 
tive of class of occupation. The principal deterrent at present 
is that too many labor leaders think they have vested inter- 
ests in their craft union jobs. 


Labor 








Health. The President’s health is 
satisfactory. Some other officials are 
worn to a frazzle. Washington these 
days is no health center. It burns the 
midnight bulbs. 

War. There’s still a strong undercurrent of anxiety. It cen- 
ters in Japanese ambitions, French internal instability, and 
Nazi aggressiveness. 

Foreign trade. No one expects much from the reciprocal 
tariff bargaining bill, or from the export-import banks. No 
one looks for any material increase in our foreign trade for 
a year or two or three. 

Air mail. There’s no avoidance of the conclusion that the 
policy has been just a plain major blunder. It has done more 
than any other one thing to shock public confidence. 


Other Things 
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BUSINESS sentiment, feeling, con- 
fidence began to weaken early in 
March, and at present there appears 
to be more anxiety and uncertainty 


Business 


Outlook 





than at any time since last fall. Re- 
cent Washington developments have been none too reassur- 
ing, but I think Washington developments of the immediate 
future will contain a mite of assurance. (I have in mind the 
pause, the consolidation of position, the gestures toward a 
conservative attitude. ) 

Actual business in April seems to be good, on the average, 
due mainly to the cumulative momentum of government 
spendings. The public works program has been retarded, and 
this means a prolongation of spending from this basket. Some 
substitute for Civil Works will develop in May; emergency 
work, emergency jobs, must and will be made. Private busi- 
ness probably will not take up the slack. 

More than seasonal decline in May is looked for by most 
Washington analysts, and by the officials themselves. A con- 
tinuation of the decline through June, July and August also 
seems to be expected. 

There’s much difference of opinion on just how serious 
the decline will be. The average Washington view is that it 
will not be a “crash,” that it will be ‘“moderate.’’ Thus the 
news is not good, but it is less bad than the gossip which 
has been circulating in financial circles. 

Stock exchange regulation, accompanied by beneficial re- 
vision of the Securities Act, probably will about balance each 
other. There should be an increase in new securities before 
long. 

Commodity prices are expected to rise slowly as the year 
progresses, but without any spectacular movement. 

Home building, under the new government plan fcr shar- 
ing the risk and standing behind private mortgage lending 
institutions (not yet publicly announced), probably will get 
an impetus in the late spring, summer and fall, but it looks 
as if there would be no big boom in house building. 

Many capital goods industries should benefit from the 
Government’s projected policies which will take shape in 
May. It is now admitted by the authorities that the Govern- 
ment put too much emphasis on consumer goods industries 
and too little emphasis on capital goods, and that capital 
goods must now be stimulated to make employment. 

The theory of a majority of Washington students of busi- 
ness conditions is that business is headed for a cyclical im- 
provement which can be retarded, but which cannot be 
stopped, by political influences. Even the political men are 
swinging to the view that political reforms, government con- 
trols, are retarding recovery, slowing it down. They justi- 
fy their course on the claim that permanent improvement re- 
quires the reforms, and that now is the time when reforms 
can be effected. 

The last half of the year: A few hardy prognosticators are 
venturing private opinions that the last half of the year will 
show slightly upward movement in volume of business. My 
feeling is that the political situation will be better in the last 
half of the year, but I don’t go so far as to translate this into 
definite terms of the business course. 

Inflation: No significant new currency inflation or silver 
inflation is indicated. But inflation of credit—bank credit, 
government credit—is the thing to be watched. You should 
always keep in mind that the stage has been set for credit 
inflation, and that eventually it will get into operation, per- 
haps next fall, perhaps next year. 

Considerable new business worries in the next few months, 
but no major catastrophe. 

Yours very truly, 


April 9, 1934 





Our Permanent Home Bank System 


By JOHN H. FAHEY Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 





Ww THE worst difficulties 
that beset borrowers and 
lenders on sound mort- 

gages in the past trace back to 

the hazardous type of home loan 
that has been commonly em- 
ployed in the United States. This 
is the short-term, straight loan, 
maturing in full in one to five 





years. There is no practical way 
for the borrower to pay off the 
principal in so short a time. 

The recent tidal wave of de- 
faults on loans of that character 
emphasizes that such a danger- 








ous method of financing home 
ownership must give way to 
something safer and more practi- 
cal. An improved form is the 
long-term, amortized loan, the 
superiority of which has been 
demonstrated in American build- 
ing and loan experience since 
1831, and in the even longer his- 
tory of British and Continental 
mortgage banking. The borrower 
on such a loan is automatically 
protected against the risk of 
having to pay off or renew the 
principal under difficult circum- 
stances. 

The lender is safeguarded be- 
cause his protection increases 
from month to month with each 
amortization payment, from the 
time he makes the loan until maturity. 

The home mortgage loan which is 
amortized by monthly payments over a 
term of not less than five or more than 
20 years, is the very essence of each of 
the three important federal measures 
which have been enacted in the past two 
years in the field of home finance. It 
is the lever by which the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation is able to take over 
short-term straight mortgages which are 
in difficulty and refund them by new 
amortized loans to be repaid over a 15 
year period. It is the only method by 
which the Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations advance loans to home 
owners. It is the type of loan upon 
which the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system is empowered to advance a high- 
er ratio of loans against the underlying 
property values than upon any other 
class of mortgage. 

The task which America confronted 
early in 1933 in its home financing dif- 
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THE Federal Government is per- 
manently in the home mortgage 
business, Mr. Fahey makes plain 
in this article directed to business 
men who, he believes, do not un- 
derstand what the new venture 


means. He describes recent changes 


ficulties was such that an immediate re- 
lief measure had to be undertaken on a 
vast scale before any changes of a per- 
manent nature could be adopted in re- 
building American home credits on a 
firm foundation. This urgently needed 
emergency step is now well under way 
in the work of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. [See NATION’S BUSINESS 
for August, 1933] 


Stabilizing real estate 


I SHALL not deal here with the de- 
velopment or the operating policies of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and its success in helping to stabilize the 
home real estate market. The daily press 
gives current information on the work 
being done in each state to enable home 
owners who are in genuine difficulty to 
exchange their present loans for the 
long-term amortized Corporation loans, 
and to permit their mortgagees to ex- 


change such home mortgages for 
the 18-year, four per cent bonds 
of the Corporation, guaranteed 
by the United States Govern- 
ment. More than 150,000 home 
owners have already received re- 
lief by such exchanges, and more 
than 500,000 others have been 
saved from risk of foreclosure. 
However, two other federal 
measures in the home finance 
field are more directly to the con- 
cern of American business exec- 
utives. These two agencies are 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations. Neither 
is an emergency step. Each of 
them seems likely to have a pro- 
found influence in amplifying 
and strengthening American 
home loan credits, to the advan- 
tage of every other branch of 
economic activity. These two 
permanent undertakings, I might 
add, are but little known or un- 
derstood by the very business 
men and civic leaders who have 
most to gain by their full de- 
velopment. They have been ob- 
scured by the temporary, sta- 
bilizing operations under way 
since last spring, in which the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion is taking a conspicuous part. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem was established by Act of Congress 
in July, 1932. It operates through the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
Washington and the 12 regional banks 
located at strategic points from Boston 
to Los Angeles. It is intended to serve 
as a credit reservoir in the home mort- 
gage field, such as the Federal Reserve 
has been in financing commercial credits. 
Like the Federal Reserve, it deals only 
with member institutions and never with 
individual lenders or borrowers. 
Members of the Home Loan Bank 
system are building and loan associa- 
tions, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other thrift- and home- 
financing associations. Nine of the 11 
directors of each regional Home Loan 
Bank are executives of such member in- 
stitutions, and are elected by fellow 
members of the regional Home Loan 
Bank. The other two directors in each 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Railroads Hold the Pace 


New weapons for the fight on falling revenues 























Howeson’s Austro-Daimler rail car, being demonstrated in this country, will 
carry 40 passengers. Its two gasoline motors give a speed of 80 miles an hour 


i gus WAG who observed 
that railroad passengers were 
so few that a fellow in search of a 
friendly card game in a club car 
had to play solitaire was reading 
a sign of these depression times. 
Passenger earnings last year were 
the smallest since 1900. Freight 
traffic and revenue picked up slight- 
ly, but gross earnings were the low- 
est since 1915. Operating expenses 
were pared to the bone, with main- 
tenance cut to about $920,000,000, 
the bottom allowance since 1912, 
and more than a billion, or 51 per 
cent, under the average for the five 
years from 1925 to 1929. 

To draw the declining fortunes of the 
steam carriers in more detail, only 24 
miles of new line were added in 1933, 
and 1,876 were abandoned. When that 
figure is added to 1932’s discard, the 
aggregate abandoned mileage exceeds by 
3,000 miles the new mileage built. At 
the beginning of the year, the country 
was getting along with the fewest miles 
of railroad since 1911. 

What the income astringency signified 
to managements, directorates, investors 
and employees has been symbolized in 
red ink and receiverships. What it 
means to the industries providing equip- 
ment and supplies for the railways is 


TO MOST of us a railroad 
train is merely a railroad train 
but to the roads themselves 
and their suppliers, a train 
is a unit of service that is con- 
stantly being improved. Here 


are some recent improvements 


starkly revealed in the fact that, last 
year, the operating companies ordered 
only 42 locomotives, six passenger cars, 
and 1,685 freight cars. Measuring these 
requirements against the averages for 
the period 1925-1929, locomotive orders 
dropped 97 per cent; passenger cars, 
99.7 per cent, and freight cars, 98 per 
cent. 

Putting it another way, sales of rail- 
road equipment and supplies averaged 
about $1,710,000,000 annually in the 
good years. If fuel is counted out, the 
average comes down to $1,281,000,000. 
For 1933, the comparable total was 
$282,000,000, a slump of 78 per cent 
which is felt by 3,000 concerns scattered 
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among 650 communities. These 
firms supply everything from wheels 
to whistles and, in prosperous days, 
employed about a million workers. 
How much of the decrease in 
traffic is traceable to the depression 
and how much to competition of 
other public carriers and the use of 
individual transportation are de- 
batable questions, of course. The ex- 
pectancy of a rise in revenues with 
the improvement of business is in- 
vited as much by reason as by hope. 
As for the toll taken by air and 
highway transportation, the re- 
course of the railroads is defined in 
terms of their own promotional powers 
and their resourcefulness in keeping 
their services before what was once 
known as the traveling and shipping 
public. 

What the railroads are doing in their 
own behalf and how the related indus- 
tries are keeping alert to the rising de- 
mand for new standards of speed, com- 
fort, and safety is a story of industrial 
fortitude in the best American tradition. 
This steadfastness proceeds from the 
feeling that possession of private rights 
of way reaching to the center of virtual- 
ly every community is an invaluable 
asset in any campaign to win back the 
patronage lost to buses, trucks and 
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This Budd-Westinghouse stream-lined train was built for the Texas 
and Pacific Railway. Of all-steel construction, it weighs about as 
much as the ordinary sleeper. Rubber tired wheels make it silent and 
gasoline engines give it a speed of 78 miles an hour 


Airgard, made by American Air Filter Co., 
lets each passenger in this N. Y., N. H. & 
Hartford car regulate his own air supply 


r 


Year-round comfort through air conditioning of coaches plays a prom- 
inent part in the railroads’ modernization programs. The particular 


cooling unit shown here is by Westinghouse 





FAIRBANKS MORSE 





Designed for suburban or branch line travel, this Fair- 
banks-Morse car can also be used with a trailer when 
conditions require greater carrying capacity 


The rail car is quickly transformed into a bus by the use of this ar- 
rangement employed by Twin Coach. When the small flanged wheels are 
raised the car may leave the tracks and operate as a bus 


Salvation of the branch road is the goal of this 
model which may be economically operated on lines 
where passenger traffic, though light, wants speed \qaaaeaE™ 
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Lunch counter service is a feature of the reclining 
cars which have replaced the familiar style day coach 
on many of the B. & O. trains 


LUNCH COUNTER SERVICE 

LEMONADE 

RINKS 
ORANGEADE 
COCA COLA 


Goodyear offers this pneumatic tire for railroad use. 
A metal guard inside the tire prevents serious results 
from flats. The flange is on the wheel itself 
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Greater comforts for passengers and lighter weight are dual achievements 
of the double-decker suburban car. The body and underframe are con- 
structed entirely of strong aluminum alloys 


The single unit model of the Autotram, built by the Clark 
Equipment Company will carry 42 passengers. Forced ventila- 
tion insures comfort while rubber mountings by Goodrich damp 
out operation noises 


The Pullman Car & Manufacturing Co., Aluminum Co., General Motors 
and Stout Aeronautical Co., all had a hand in building this Union Pacific 
train 


Freight is not overlooked in the modernization 
program as this small capacity refrigerator car 
built by the North American Car Corporation 
shows 
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planes. It takes no transportation expert 
to discover that the business of railroad- 
ing is undergoing a broad revision. This 
modification reflects changes in Ameri- 
can ways of living. Where space is at a 
premium, as it is in most urban dwel- 
lings and apartments, hand-to-mouth 
buying becomes a ruling habit. Mer- 
chants stock smaller quantities of goods, 
and then insist on faster delivery to keep 
their customers supplied. Freight train 
speeds have advanced 50 per cent in the 
past 14 years, and lighter cars have 
come into service, the four-wheel, ten- 
ton refrigerator car built for the Hormel 
Company indicating a trend of trans- 
portation thought. 

Much of the romance of the rails has 
centered in the fascinating performances 
of motive power. Workaday considera- 
tions, not so glamorous, provide their 
own emphasis of importance. Where 
traffic congestion results from high den- 
sities of population, electrification be- 
comes inviting by its own plausibility. 
Conversion costs, plus the items of new 
equipment, present sizable deterrents to 
the authorization of large projects. 
Availability of compact internal com- 
bustion engines has disclosed new op- 
erating vistas in yard and short-haul 
service. 

When it gets down to lugging long 
distance passengers in mass and bulk 
freight in 100-car trains, the steam loco- 
motive is still advancing as a flexible 
and economical servant. Not only in op- 
erating efficiency but in engineering 


Air conditioning makes possible the beauty of this C. & O. 
diner. On the ivory walls are prints by Currier & Ives 
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esthetics, the familiar iron horse is going 
modern with all that the idea implies 
in freshness of design and enhancement 
of utility. What Otto Kuhler did for the 
American Locomotive Company made 
first page news throughout the nation. 


Stream-lined steam locomotives 


THE new engine is the result of a 
year’s study and planning. It is offered 
in two types—fully streamlined and 
partly streamlined. The latter type was 
produced in an effort to provide a 
stream-lined engine that, at the same 
time, would resemble closely the stand- 
ard form and therefore be more easily 
maintained with present shop equip- 
ment. 

In each type, the familiar cowcatcher 
is retained, but in rounded form, with 
horizontal ribs, which serve also as steps 
by which the upper works may be 
reached. The headlight is streamlined 
and the smoke stack is concealed. Cowl- 
ing hides the air pumps and other auxil- 
iary machinery, but in the modified 
type of locomotive, the driving wheels 
and running gear remain exposed. 

Sandbox, steam dome, bell, whistle 
and safety valve are sunk into the 
jacket of the boiler, and Mr. Kuhler has 
suggested that the upper half of the 
engine be enameled in bright colors or 
carry the name of the train in electric 
lights. In the rear-end of the tender is 
machinery for lighting and air-condi- 
tioning the cars. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


E. K. Howe & Sons, Inc., have 
introduced this form of rail- 
road wheel. Pneumatic casings 
roll inside steel tires 


The contribution of the metallurgist 
and the technician to the improve. 
ment of locomotive design in gen- 
eral has been publicly acknowledged by 
W. C. Dickerman, the company’s presi- 
dent. 

New metals, or the old in new and 
improved combinations, have given con- 
siderably more latitude in designs and 
permitted greater power than would 
otherwise be possible within weight 
limits. The art of casting steel has pro- 
gressed to such an extent as to permit 
the major part of the locomotive chassis 
to be built virtually in one piece, with 
a great saving in maintenance cost. Im- 
proved valves and valve gears promise 
greater efficiency and economy. Fuel- 
saving devices have helped to reduce 
coal and water consumption. Welding 
is winning a large place in engineering 
calculations. 

The design of many details has been 
improved. The subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation are 
now introducing a range of steels which 
are expected to make a substantial con- 
tribution to progress in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

Apart from the increasing accent on 
mechanical excellence, the railroads are 
using color to lift the locomotive from 
its workaday obscurity. Some of the 
mighty power units have emerged from 
the prosaic property account as the bear- 
ers of famous names. Identifying No. 
1403, type 4-8-0, as the “L. F. Loree” 
helps to keep railroading in the public 
eye as a business of men rather 
than machines. 

It may be that nobody re- 
members the names of Pullman 
cars longer than the duration 
of a journey, but intensive 
publicity campaigns have fixed 
the names of crack trains in 
millions of minds. Moreover, 
there is an immediate associa- 
tion with the operating road. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Charting the Course of Business... 


Help, not burden, recovery .. . 


* THE greatest danger to business recovery at this time lies 
in the legislative restrictions, existing or threatened. 

The Securities Act as it now stands on the statute books 
checks the normal flow of money into construction and the 
production of capital goods. 

Business asks that it be amended. 

The Stock Exchange Regulation Act would still further 
impede recovery since it not merely regulates exchanges on 
which securities are bought and sold but forces all companies 
to submit to the unreasonable exaction of the bill to the point 
at which the Federal Trade Commission might dictate who 
could and could not be an officer and director. 

Business asks that that bill not be passed in its present 
form. 

Dangerous to the progress of business toward recovery is 
the Wagner bill which, as originally presented, would kill the 
company union and head off the freedom of organization 
which labor is guaranteed by the Recovery Act. 

Business asks that that bill be modified or put one side. 

Another bill bearing Senator Wagner’s name uses the fed- 
eral taxing power to force employers to call upon the several 
states to pass “unemployment insurance” measures. Unem- 
ployment reserves are being studied and considered by busi- 
ness. The method proposed is bad. 

Business asks that the Wagner “Unemployment Insur- 
ance” bill be not passed. 

The Connery bill imposing upon industry a compulsory 
30-hour week would lay an intolerable burden upon busi- 
ness. In fighting its way upward, industry has gone to great 
lengths to raise wages and to shorten working hours. It should 
not be strait-jacketed into a fixed number of hours. 

Business asks that the 30-Hour-Week bill be not passed. 

The tariff bill which permits the President to raise or 
lower tariffs within his discretion is bad because it does not 
give the affected industry a chance to be heard and might 
work great harm. 

Business asks that the tariff bill should not be passed un- 
less it is so amended that hearings should be given before 
tariffs are raised or lowered. 

The revenue bill, while having many good features, needs 
further consideration. The capital gains and losses provisions 
operate unfairly since, as at present drafted, the Government 
always wins when there are gains, while the taxpayer must 
Shoulder his losses with no compensation. 

Business asks that the revenue bill be altered to lessen its 
restrictive effects. 

A great danger to the country at the moment is the im- 


peding of business recovery, a strait-jacketing of industry 
which would limit its opportunities to raise money for better- 
ments to deal freely with its workers. Business has subscriked 
loyally to codes, has put aside dividends in favor of wages. 
Now it asks freedom. 


Securities Act asa dam... 


* “THE proof of the pudding is th@eating,” and the proof 
of the evil effect of the Securities Act in damming the flow 
of money into industry lies 4n the figures of registration of 
new securities since the measure went into effect. 

In the first seven months of 1933 before the Act was 
effective there were issued $314,000,000 of corporate securi- 
ties; in the five succeeding months when the Act was in effect 
there were issued but $67,000,000. 

The United States Chamber’s Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Securities submits the figures which are summarized 
above and adds: 

“The statistics . . . indicate an almost complete stoppage 
of corporate financing during the last five months of 1933 as 
compared even with the relatively small volume of issues 
offered during the first seven months which included the 
period of uncertainty prior to and during the banking 
moratoria in February and March.” 

Contrast, too, the corporate issues of earlier years and 
see what the demand for new and refunding issues was. It 
is not necessary to cite the overflowing and perhaps unhealthy 
activities of 1927, ’28 and ’29. Take the five-year period, 1919 
to 1923 inclusive, and we find the average flotation of cor- 
porate issues was $2,880,000,000 a year. That was about 
$240,000,000 a month as against $13,000,000 a month in the 
closing days of 1933. 


Responsibility plus liability... 


% WHAT is there in this new Securities Act that makes the 
investment of money so difficult? Two things: first, the liabili- 
ties placed upon officers, directors, underwriters and experts, 
who are employed to sell the securities—in other words to 
borrow the money from you and me—are so great and so 
unfair that they hesitate to take the risk; second, the informa- 
tion required for the registration statements is, in the case of 
long established corporations, very difficult, very expensive 
and sometimes impossible to assemble. 

Put the situation in its simplest terms: Here’s a company 
of good repute which has for years made shovels. It has an 
idea for a new type of hoe and wishes to raise $100,000 to 
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build a factory to make a new type of hoe. It registers that 
issue but if its registration statement “omitted to state a 
material fact . . . necessary to make the statements therein 
not misleading” anybody buying the stock may sue the issuer, 
its principal officers, its directors, every participating under- 
writer and expert who helped prepare the statement. A 
problem for the director of the shovel company if the newly 
designed hoe isn’t profitable, and the buyers of new stock 
think something was omitted from the registration statement. 


Hasty lawmaking ... 


* IN THE rush of New Deal legislation, it has been diffi- 
cult to distinguish between that which was temporarily de- 
signed to check the decline and spur recovery and that which 
was planned as a permanent part of our American economic 
scheme. 

Speed in passing emergency measures was needed. There 
was no disposition on the part of Congress or the public to 
ask for long discussion. Time was a major factor. 

With such permanent legislation as the Securities Act the 
case was different. It was not only the investment banker 
who was concerned; it was the business which must ask new 
capital if it would grow and expand; it was the whole in- 
vesting public, which wanted fair play but which was hurt 
if the opportunities to invest its savings were denied. 

The Securities Act was asked for on March 29 by the Presi- 
dent. On the same day a measure known as the Huston 
Thompson draft was introduced and rejected. Then the 
House Committee put in a bill. Felix Frankfurter, James 
M. Landis, and Benjamin N. Cohen were among its authors. 
This bill was introduced May 3, reported out on May 4 and 
passed on May 5, with only about four hours’ debate. 

The Senate got its bill from Committee on April 27 and 
passed it on May 8. Debate was about three hours. A con- 
ference report was agreed on May 22 and the measure passed 
the House that day and the Senate the next day. 

There were no public hearings on the bill as finally enacted 
and little opportunity was given either in committee or on 
the floor for discussion of its provisions. 

The bill should be amended but only after full and free 
discussion. 


Perhaps the public won... 


* FOR some days after the strike in the automobile in- 
dustry was averted, a common question was: 

“Who won the strike?” 

One man would tell you that the employer won, since he 
was obliged to do no more than obey existing law and was 
for the time at least freed of fear of domination by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Another was sure the Federation won since it escaped a 
strike of uncertain popularity and obtained a reiteration 
from the Administration of the workers’ right to organize in 
any way he chose without discrimination on the part of 
the employer. 

Perhaps the true answer is that the real victor was the 
public and that neither side won. Any tying up of the auto- 
motive industry at a time when production was going ahead 
in lively shape and customers were showing their eagerness 
to buy new cars would have been a national disaster. 

But at best it was only a preliminary skirmish in the fight 
which Union Labor is determined to wage to bring all work- 
ers under one banner. The Wagner bill which has been de- 
scribed as a bill to force all labor into the American Federa- 
tion furnished another battleground. 

It looks at this writing (April 10) as if the Wagner Bill 
would be beaten or would pass only in a greatly altered form. 
President Harriman of the United States Chamber, in pro- 
testing against the bill, listed a number of objections. Out- 
standing is this: 
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“The bill would tend to separate, rather than to bring 
together, the employer and the employee, and would enlarge, 
rather than diminish, the possibilities of labor friction.” 


Complicating labor relations... 


* THE labor union, in the sense of a group of men employed 
in the same craft, is threatened by modern mechanization, by 
the growth of great corporations performing many functions. 
An old-fashioned wagon factory might employ specialists 
who were wheelwrights, body finishers, painters and stripers, 
and who knew no other trade than their own. A union card 
might well have been a certificate of efficiency, a diploma 
that showed the passing of an apprenticeship. The modern 
factory does practically all its labor by a superintended 
machine. The man on one job this week may be in another 
next. All this has tended to imperil the old-fashioned craft 
union and also to stimulate the growth of the company union 
which brought together all the men in one plant. 

Discussing the Wagner bill the other day, Arthur Young, 
vice president of the United States Steel Corporation, listed 
38 unions affiliated with the Federation of Labor in which 
employees of the Corporation might seek membership. The 
list began with “Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers” 
and ended with “Telegraphers.”’ 

Small wonder a great Corporation hesitates at being driven 
to deal with such a multiplicity of organization and fears 
the problems involved in deciding whether a member of 
the Carpenters and Joiners or of the Sheet Metal workers 
should do a given job. 


The next big job of business... 


% EVERY member of the House of Representatives and one 
out of three members of the Senate comes up for reelection 
this fall. Primaries for the selection of candidates are already 
under way. The eyes of members of Congress turn from 
pending legislation to the folk back home. It is a fair guess 
that the Congress will adjourn by June 1 or soon after. By 
that time, the Securities Act may have been amended; the 
Exchange Regulation bill passed or let die; such other press- 
ing matters as the Wagner bill and tax revision will have 
been dealt with. 

The new Congress will meet January 3, 1935. It will have 
before it the question of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Administration set up under it, the codes under 
which business has been living. 

The Act itself provides: 

“This title shall cease to be in effect and any agencies 
established hereunder shall cease to exist at the expiration of 
two years after the date of enactment of this Act.” The Act 
was passed June 13, 1933. On June 13, 1935, it ceases to 
exist; all codes drawn and approved under its terms have 
no more legal standing—unless Congress continues the Act. 

What does business, vitally affected, want the Congress 
to do? Would it have the National Recovery Administration 
continued? Would it go ahead under codes? How would it 
have the codes enforced? What measure of Government con- 
trol is needed? 

The Annual Meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce begins in Washington May 1, about the time this 
issue of NATION’S BUSINESS reaches its readers. Its discus- 
sions will center around the theme of “Permanent Basis of 
Business Recovery.” 

No part of that permanent basis is more important than 
the future of NRA. The meeting should produce some lively 
discussion and perhaps some constructive action. 


Go slow, warn leaders... 


* IF ONE were asked to name three outstanding American 
corporations, he might do worse than to select the Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroad, the United States Steel Corporation and 
General Motors. Each of the three had something to say 
about the National Recovery Administration recently. In 
each case there was praise tempered with caution—which 
might be described as the general state of the business mind. 
The NRA, men feel, has on the whole done a good job, but 
from now on it must proceed cautiously. 

Said Myron Taylor of Steel: “I believe that the great 
industrial movement which has been carried on through the 
NRA has been of service to the country.”” But, asked if a 
permanent NRA would not be a good thing for the industry, 
Mr. Taylor replied: “Emphatically no,” then qualified by 
saying “I only say this because our experience has not been 
sufficiently long with it.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., for General Motors, had this to say 
in his annual report: 

If industrial cooperation within any industry is to be permitted, 
reducing in whole or in part the competitive influence, ultimately 
affecting the price to the consumer, it is highly essential that the 
arrangement, whatever form it may take, should be predicated 
upon the most efficient set of circumstances even if it means, 
through evolution, the elimination of the less efficient. Otherwise, 
we put a premium on inefficiency, we spread mediocrity and we 
raise the price to the consumer, with the result that there is less 
consumption of the products of industry and hence increased un- 
employment. 

Said Gen. W. W. Atterbury of Pennsylvania: 

The original intention of the recovery program was fine, but it 
has been carried to extremes, especially in the matter of labor re- 
lations and in the development of various NRA codes. 


And all three said business was better. 


No labor saving here ... 


%* IN New England there’s an old time business which 
thrived in the days before prohibition, was quiescent under 
the dry regime and has now blossomed into new life— 
making gin. 

In reviving it the management installed the last word in 
automatic machinery. Its product is distilled and redistilled, 
bottled and corked and labeled, boxed and made ready for 
shipment almost without human hands. 

Said a visitor to the manufacturer: ‘““You must have laid 
off a good many men with all this magnificent set-up of 
automatic machinery.” 

“No,” said the manufacturer. “We didn’t lay off any- 
one. All the men and women displaced by machinery are now 
busy filling out forms for the Government.” 


A new nuisance tax... 


* THE states, desperate for revenue, have gone farther and 
farther in their search for something to tax. Every state 
taxes the sale of gasoline, half the states tax all sales. 

Now a bill has slipped into Congress and through the 
Senate to permit the states to levy taxes on interstate ship- 
ments. Fortunately, the bill attracted some business atten- 
tion before it got by the House. Hearings are to be held and 
the industries affected are to have their day in court. 

The only specific case alleged in the report which shepherd- 
ed the bill through the Senate was from Louisiana. It was 
asserted that tobacco salesmen had solicited business in that 
state by offering to sell cases of cigarettes to be delivered to 
the consumer from outside the state and representing that 
such purchases would not be subject to the state sales tax. 
Hence the bill which provides that all taxes levied by any 
State upon sales may be levied upon sales of like property in 
interstate commerce. 

Many kinds of business would be seriously affected, not 
alone or chiefly by the burden of taxation. The real burden 
would be in the added cost of doing business because of the 
expense, labor and delay. Take the problems of the great 
mail-order houses sending each day thousands of packages 
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of merchandise into every state in the union. Twenty-six 
of these states have sales taxes with wide differences in rates, 
in exemptions, in administrative details. It takes no imagina- 
tion to see how mail-order merchandising would suffer. 

Manufacturers whose method of selling is by house-to- 
house canvass—Fuller Brush, Real Silk Hosiery are familiar 
instances—would face a similar problem. 

Periodical publishers will be gravely affected by the meas- 
ure if it should become a law. Their sales of single copies 
from newsstands are already taxed but their subscription 
sales going through the mails are not. If this bill passes the 
House and is signed they could be. The resulting tangle 
would be terrific. 

For four years business has been fighting to keep its head 
above water. Now it sees some hope of reaching a sure foot- 
ing. Congress could do nothing more harmful to the general 
prosperity than to impede progress through such measures 
as this. 


Localizing code administration... 


* THE big problem in most codes has been that of local 
administration. It is one thing to draw up a national code 
for an industry; but it is another thing to obtain public un- 
derstanding of that code in this and in small towns. 

It is one thing to set up a National Code Authority for 
this, that or the other code, with subordinate Authorities by 
states, regions or districts; but the ultimate test of the code 
lies in its observance in the metropolitan centers and the 
smaller towns of Pennsylvania, Kansas and Louisiana. 

As was said of the tariff long ago, so it may be asserted 
that the code is a local issue; and it is at that point that local 
chambers of commerce should be sharply in the thinking of 
government officials and officers of Code Authorities. 

From the beginning, chambers of commerce have served 
usefully in connection with the Recovery Program. Many 
of them have turned over practically their whole time and 
resources to various phases of NRA. It is not too much 
to say that the prompt initial acceptance and widespread 
local understanding of the Recovery Program were due to the 
action of chambers of commerce. 

Now in practically every community there are many Code 
Authorities, all with essentially the same purposes in view, 
all operating under the same basic law. Inevitably there is 
some duplication and much waste of time and money unless 
there is a centering of local administrative functions. 

It will be increasingly important that there be set up im- 
partial clearing houses and possibly centralized administra- 
tive agencies for all local code work. Not every chamber of 
commerce will be able to assume such work. Many, however, 
have already been serving as the working center of the whole 
local code situation. In the interest of economy and effective 
centralized administration the importance of local chambers 
of commerce as clearing houses and impartial tribunals for 
code authority problems should not be lost sight of. 


Straws... 


* STEEL tonnage contracted for the second quarter of 
1934 was up 25 per cent over consumer commitments of the 
first quarter. Steel so reports. 

Contracts for private construction in 37 states east of the 
Rockies were $53,000,000, which is 52 per cent above March 
1933. Authority, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Exchange of checks in March at 165 clearing houses was 
$23.5 billions, highest since July ’33. Not comparable with 
March ’33 when banks were closed. 

Factory payrolls and employment in February showed 
greatest monthly advance in 15 years. February’s index of 
industrial production was nearly at the February, 1931, level. 
The Department of Commerce is the authority. 

Straws showing more favorable winds. 





The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Business Conditions 
as of April 1 


BUOYANCY was pronounced in the first two weeks of 
March; retrogression appeared in the third; then there was 
a great surge forward. Talk of a strike in the automobile in- 
dustry was mainly responsible for the let down. With the 
strike threat averted and wage advances announced in that 
trade, in steel manufacturing and in soft coal mining, higher 
prices for autos and finished steel followed. 

The feature of the month was the outburst of retail trade 
based on the early Easter. The month’s operations shone by 
comparison with a year ago. Such percentages of gain have 
not been witnessed since the war. 

Farm prices were 50 per cent, and farm buying power 25 
per cent, ahead of last year. Mail order trade gained 50 to 
perhaps 75 per cent, over March, 1933. Department store 
sales in some cities were estimated as 35 per cent above last 
year and gains of 10 to 30 per cent in chain store sales were 
predicted. 

Stock sales sagged off as did the price averages. Bonds 
showed a slight gain but dealings were restricted. Early esti- 
mates point to a 40 per cent gain in winter wheat over 1933. 


Barometer 
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Better feeling in live stock markets helps the Great 
Plains area. Drouth may give spring wheat a poor 
start in the old Northwest. Wage advances widen 
some white industrial areas. High tobacco prices 
are still a spur to trade in the eastern South 


The map of 
last month 


Business 


Despite recessions in the steel and commodity price indexes in the first and last weeks of the month, the Dun & Brad- 
street Business Activity Barometer (averaged over the month) reached the highest point since August, 1933 
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Small Business and the NRA 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Clarence Darrow (center) heads the board which will hear 
code complaints and report directly to the President 


A SINGLE senator has received 18,000 letters 


telling the troubles of small business under 


NRA. The complaints and how they are being 


met are described here 


ness in the United States? How is 

it making out under the codes? 
What does it want, and why does it 
want it? 

The answers are as near as the base- 
ment tailor shop or the corner grocery, 
and as various as the millions of indi- 
viduals whose fortunes are identified 
with the management of moderate 
amounts of capital, whether in Me- 
tropolis or in Prairie Center. 

_ Public defense of the small enterprise 
Is something of an old congressional 
custom. Not infrequently the itch to sub- 
stantiate the rhetorical figure of ““mono- 
poly” has moved Congress to call upon 


Pe gue is the future of little buei- 


the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate specified compartments of the 
economic structure. The response of the 
business community to this sort of giant 
baiting had its crescendos in normal 
times. 

That the lot of the little fellow should 
be reported harder under legislation de- 
signed to bring recovery is an economic 
paradox dimensioned with an unprec- 
edented tide of protest. 

So articulate became the complaint 
against irksome conditions that the 
NRA arranged a field day for criticism. 
Indignation and information were frank- 
ly invited from minorities and small op- 
erators who felt neglected or oppressed. 
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The cap sheaf of this official recogni- 
tion was accomplished through a presi- 
dential executive order establishing a 
national scuff plate where kicks could be 
registered quite apart from complaint 
to the NRA. 


A Board for review 


DESIGNATED as the National Board 
of Review, and headed by Clarence 
Darrow, famed lawyer, this Board will 
report its findings directly to the White 
House. Heir to the thousands ot letters 
received by Senators Nye and Borah, 
chief protagonists in the Congress, the 
Board has been deluged with a flood 
of communications magnetized by the 
announcement of its protective char- 
acter. 

In addition to Mr. Darrow, the mem- 
bership of the Board, as announced by 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery 
Administrator, includes: Samuel C. 
Henry, former operator of retail drug 
stores in Philadelphia and director of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany; Fred P. Mann, Sr., retired mer- 
chant of Devils Lake, N. D.; W. W. 
Neal, hosiery mill operator of Marion, 
N. C.; John F. Sinclair, of New York, 
lawyer, economist, and former banker; 
and W. O. Thompson. 

Specifically, the duties and functions 
of the Board are, as given in its own 
language: 


1. To ascertain and report to the Presi- 
dent whether any code, or codes, of fair 
competition approved under the authority 
of Title I, of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, are designed to promote monop- 
olies, or to eliminate or oppress small en- 
terprises, or operate to discriminate against 
them, or will permit monopolies or monop- 
olistic practices, and, if it finds in the 
affirmative, to specify in its reports where- 
in such results follow from the adoption 
and operation of any such code or codes. 

2. To recommend to the President such 
changes in any approved code, or codes, as, 
in the opinion of the Board, will rectify 
or eliminate such results. 

The points of view which contributed 
to the organization of this independent 
shock absorber show realistic states of 
mind in the political, economic and so- 
cial consciousness of our times. 

“Do you think the small business man 
has a future under NRA?” Mr. Darrow 
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was asked at a press conference just be- 
fore he took the oath of office. 

“For a while,” he replied. 

“Do you think big business has had 
a change of heart since NRA began to 
operate?” 

“TI can’t see any change of heart,” he 
answered. “People don’t have changes 
of heart very often.” 

The day before the Board’s first hear- 
ing, he was asked, “Is this going to be a 
trust busting board?” 

“We're not going to do anything we 
don’t have to,” he said. “We'll just let 
the complaints come in.” 

What the NRA thought about the 
ferment among the small business men 
was put into circulation through an ad- 
dress by General Johnson. Speaking to 
the Chamber of Commerce at Worcester, 
Mass., late in January, he said: 


There has been complaint that small 
business concerns are (or may be) op- 
pressed by large ones. 

Ninety per cent of such complaint comes 
from establishments who say that they 
cannot pay decent living wages—that, to 
survive, they must exploit their workers. 
This Act must be executed in sympathy 
and common sense but the very fundamen- 
tal of its purpose is that a unit that cannot 
live except by exploitation shall no longer 
be preserved. Regional differences of liv- 
ing costs—the higher costs in larger cities 
—exceptional cases of honest 
hardship—all those are recognized. 
But the line has been drawn at 
unjustifiable exploitation and we 
shall continue to draw it. 

The other ten per cent of com- 
plaint of oppression comes from 
the effect of price stabilization 
and other regulatory practices. 
These we shall examine with a 
microscope and stop true exploi- 
tation in its tracks. 

For this purpose—among other 
methods—the President has ap- 
proved a plan, suggested by Sena- 
tor Nye with an amendment by 
Senator Norris, to set up a Board 
to be nominated by such distin- 
guished fighters against monopoly 
as these and other Senators which 
shall have summary powers to 
receive and inquire into any com- 
plaints of such an effect of any 
code. This plan has had from its 
inception the instant and com- 
plete support of this Administra- 
tion. We are also setting up a divi- 
sion under Mr. Whiteside and 
Colonel Montgomery to try to re- 
lieve the intolerable credit facili- 
ties now available to the little fellow. 


Shortly after this public interpreta- 
tion of official policy, Colonel Mont- 
gomery, of the accounting firm of Ross 
Brothers, Lybrand & Montgomery, 
withdrew from the scene, and Leon Hen- 


derson was brought from the Russell - 


Sage Foundation. A. D. Whiteside, head 
of the mercantile agency of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., resigned a short time 
later. 

Long a foe of monopoly, Senator 
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Borah (Idaho) has consistently in- 
veighed against any weakening of the 
antitrust laws. An index to his state of 
mind can be found in this characteristic 
appraisal. 


Any scheme which does not protect the 
individual citizen from unjust charges and 
prices, which fails to insure to him 
economic justice, and which fails to give 
small and independent business a fair 
chance in the struggle for existence is a 
libel upon government, a travesty upon 
justice, and a brutal, indefensible system, 
regardless of whether you call it new free- 
dom, old freedom, rugged individualism, 
or planned industrialism. .. . 


Senator Nye’s (North Dakota) entry 
into the troubled conflict of Lilliput 
against Brobdingnag began with an in- 
terest in the representations of small- 
scale makers of incandescent lamps, and 
eventually expanded into representa- 
tion of all embattled independents. In 
November Senator Nye wrote General 
Johnson that 


The independent lamp manufacturers went 
to NRA gladly submitting to increased op- 
erating costs in the belief that this govern- 
mental agency would afford them relief 
from the crushing grip of monopoly and en- 
able them to operate in terms of fair and 
honest competition—after innumerable de- 
lays they are told that the monopoly group 
will not do anything and that they them- 
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Independent lamp makers first called Senator 
Nye’s attention to the ills of small business 


selves cannot do anything to remedy the 
abuses existing in the industry. Is the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration powerless 
in such a situation or is it content to permit 
the monopolies to end the existence of small 
enterprise? 


General Johnson replied with a plan 
for providing a complaint board within 
the NRA. This board would be manned 
with antimonopoly members. Wouldn’t 
Senators Nye and Borah serve? Senator 
Nye retorted that if the Congress had 
wanted a committee to represent it, it 


would have made its own appointments. 
There the issue stood for a time. Other 
Senators took a hand. Before the Con- 
gress assembled, the President asked the 
Federal Trade Commission to see what 
it could work out in the way of hear- 
ing complaints, and moving against of- 
fenders who ran afoul of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. 


High cost of living reappears 


ALONG with the White House sponsor- 
ship, an impetus which gave decisive 
movement to the administrative interest 
in behalf of small business developed in 
the price hearings staged by the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board. The audito- 
rium of the National Chamber of 
Commerce became a forum for the ven- 
tilation of complaints against the high 
altitudes achieved by quotations under 
codes. Defenders had their innings. 

Ultimate consumers were in the 
minority. In the main, the testimony 
came from representatives of industries, 
wholesalers, retailers, and purchasing 
agents of cities and institutions. A good 
deal was said about arbitrary markups. 
There were strong words for open price 
provisions in codes. And basing point 
systems, adding freight charges accord- 
ing to geography, drew lively fire. 

The hearings discharged heat 
and light. The three-volume 
record of the testimony put 
fresh ammunition in the hands 
of the senatorial shock troops. 
Fortified with the charges made 
by witnesses, Senator Nye and 
Senator Borah touched off a 
congressional salvo. The re- 
verberations rumbled up and 
down the country. Letters be- 
gan to pour in, many com- 
municating only praise, many 
itemizing disadvantages under 
the codes. 

General Johnson was nettled 
by all this viewing with alarm. 
He pointed with pride. NRA 
had made blunders, of course. 
It had not tried to conceal 
them. It recognized cases of 
honest hardship. It was ex- 
amining the effects of price fix- 
ing, stabilization, and other 
regulatory practices. True ex- 
ploitation would be stopped. In 
the midst of this definition of 
attitudes and policies, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced that it was pre- 
pared to hear complaints. 

The correspondence of the com- 
plainants reveals something of a pattern. 
In the 18,000 letters received by Sena- 
tor Nye, hundreds of business activities 
are represented. As a fair generalization, 
excluding the fundamental belief that 
most of the woes of small business 
are chargeable to bullying by big rivals, 
the complaints allege injuries through 

(Continued on page 80) 





Public address systems are used at 
all NRA meetings so that all who 
come may hear. General Johnson 
is shown at the microphone 


. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Every incoming train pours out a new group of business men with prob- 


lems to take up with NRA, PWA, CWA, AAA, the RFC or some other 
government agency. Washington Terminal officials estimate the increased 
traffic at 50 per cent 





HARRIS & EWING 
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“What will Congress do about inflation, the Securities 
Act, taxes?” are questions which draw thousands to 
the Hill to see for themselves. This group is waiting 
for seats in a crowded Congressional gallery 








. . UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Officials, business men and newspaper correspondents crowd the Executive Offices 


where President Roosevelt keeps his long list of daily appointments. In this waiting 
room interviews take place which frequently become tomorrow’s front page news 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Whether the business man comes to Washington or not, the facts about his business are 


quite likely documented and catalogued. These NRA workers are sorting replies to a 
questionnaire. When they finish the piles before them, two unopened mail sacks in the 


| Sa foreground will provide them with others 
UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD 
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The Congress of Code Authorities brought the largest 
single group to Washington. More than 4,200 persons 
took part. The President addressed the opening ses 
sion in D. A. R. Continental Hall. So great was the 














HARRIS & EWING 


The Commerce Department Building is the home of the NRA. In its audi- 
torium many of the code hearings have been held. To the right is the new 
Labor Department with the curved front of the Post Office Department 
just beyond. This photo was taken from Washington Monument 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
All the new arrivals in Washington are not transients. Expanded government activity 
has called many to new jobs. A year ago, for instance, NRA did not exist. Today it em- 
ploys nearly 2,000 persons, The workers shown here are busy in the mail and file room 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Reports to the people back home or re- 
quests for further instructions are a usual 
part of the program of the visiting busi- 
ness man. As a result, hotels have found 
it necessary to enlarge their long distance 
switchboards 
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SCHUTZ 
demand for tickets that two overflow meetings heard 
the address through loud speakers. Later sessions took 
the form of group meetings at which business people 
were invited to criticize NRA 


200 persons 
pening ses 
eat was the 


The facilities of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce have been pressed into service 
both by business men and by the Govern- 
ment. Several industries have held their 
code meetings in its auditorium. Other 
groups, as well as individuals, have turned 
to it for information and advice 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
House and Senate offices are filled with informal discussion groups. In this group 


are experts who assisted in preparing technical angles of the new tax bill 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The day’s work does not end when the business man has presented his testimony 


and the public hearing is over. After that come the group meetings in offices or 
hotels where new objections are raised, compromises effected, or whole new pro- 


Dabeawooo grams mapped to meet situations the day has developed 
& UNDERWOOD 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
New Government agencies have not been the only reason for journeys to 
Washington. Congressional hearings and investigations have drawn many 
to testify or explain. Among them was Richard Whitney, Stock Exchange 
president, shown testifying before the Senate Banking Committee 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Still talking business although the ses- 
sion has ended. Every hotel lobby is 
the scene of such informal conferences. 
Estimates are that registrations have 
increased 50 per cent 


HARRIS & EWING 
The Agriculture Department draws its share of visitors who wish to discuss processing 


taxes, distribution policies or farm problems. From this building the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration guides its program of production control 
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The petroleum conference, one of 762 held so far, met in the U. S. Chamber Building. General Johnson sits on the stage. Wit- 
nesses stand by the table. Reporters sit at the desk in front of the stage. Others present are members of the industry 
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1934 Chevrolet truck is the lowest 
priced Six you can buy 


P cHeveo.tr | Watch out, when you buy a 
truck this year, that you don’t 
make the mistake of getting the wrong number 
of cylinders. With SIX, you’re “all set” as far 
as economy is concerned . . . and dependability, 
too... and long life. But with more than six, 
you’re likely to spend much more than you 
can afford for gas, oil and maintenance. And 
with less than six, you’re up against the old 
problem of excessive vibration and resultant 
wear and tear. That’s why the big majority 
of truck buyers, again this year, are saying 
“SIX cylinders!” And here’s why they’re 
adding, in the same breath, “Chevrolet!” In 


_CHEVR 


its 1934 truck Chevrolet has developed the 
six-cylinder principle to its most efficient, most 
economical point. Chevrolet gives you this 
six-cylinder economy in a big, husky, high- 
powered truck that’s not a made-over passenger 
car, but is all truck throughout! And best of all 
—Chevrolet gives it to you at the lowest price 
in the world at which you can buy a Six! Could 
you ask for anything better in a hauling unit 
than that? Especially when it bears the de- 
pendable name: Chevrolet. And when it carries 
the added recommendation of being “America’s 
largest-selling truck!” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


LET cvitnore 


When visiting a CHEvro.et dealer please mention Nation’s Business 


TRUCKS 


No Business Can Escape Change 


A new all-metal filter for viscous and non-viscous fluids 
can be built of practically any metal (to withstand various 
corrosive conditions), is said to be easily cleaned, applica- 
ble to almost any filtration job. ... 


A new automatic separator for compressed air lines is said to 
remove all dirt, oil, water; to deliver only clean, dry air. It operates 
only when air is being used, thus minimizing air waste. ... 


An automatic oil reclaimer has been developed especially for 
operators of small fleets of cars. Capacity is said to be up to 10 
gallons a day; output, 80 to 85 per cent of dirty oil. ... 


New in tires: A tire of new tread design said to be both non- 
skid and noiseless; a tube which can be run flat without being cut 
to ribbons; another tube incorporating new puncture sealing prin- 
ciples and light enough for use on 

smallest cars... . 


A new “break-in” oil is said to 
combine characteristics which en- 
able it to produce a perfectly run- 
in motor, to permit higher speeds 
during breaking-in periods. .. . 


Controlled expanding action 
adjustable to the half-thousandth 
of an inch is provided in a new 
device for accurately resizing di- 
ameter of piston skirts (to elim- 
inate slap, excessive clearance).... 


Instantaneous, concentrated 
heat flows from the nozzle of a 
new portable electric unit built 
like a hand gun. It’s offered for 
garage use in thawing radiators, 
drying plugs, etc.... 


Steam heat for your automobile 
is provided through a new heater 
which requires only three-fourths 
of an ounce of water to operate, 
utilizes a boiler unit mounted in 
the exhaust pipe... . 


A new dual-purpose radio op- 
erates either on household current 
or automobile battery. It can be 
placed in front or back seat of the 
car, disconnects easily for use as a 
second set in the home... . 


A frameless bronze fly screen 
for double-hung windows has been developed. Screws at top and 
bottom secure it, tension is adjusted by devices at the bottom... . 


Sniffing dogs are said to shun shrubbery protected by a new 
compound, odor of which is offensive to canine, unnoticeable to 
human noses. It’s supplied in tube form... . 


Marksmen are offered a new .22 target cartridge with a sharp 
shoulder bullet which clips sharp, clean holes in the target... . 


Duck pins are now being made of hollow cast aluminum. They’re 
fitted with rubber rings on head and body to deaden noise. . . . 


A new self-opening die head replaces the usual large chaser with 
carriers which take small, high-speed insert chasers. Lower costs, 
reduced set-up time, fewer adjustments are claimed... . 


All-year conditioned air is offered by a 
new coal unit, said to be 94 per cent effi- 
cient. Six paper-wrapped “coal sticks” are 
put in a self-feeding magazine akin to a 
revolver cylinder, last 24 to 48 hours 


THE march of new products to market, un- 
stemmed by depression, is moving at increas- 
ing tempo as business improves. A host of new 


things are making their bow and bid today 





Typewriter feeding attachments for use with continuous forms 
which both insert and remove carbon paper are now Offered. 
They’re said to cut carbon-paper costs, speed typing, give accurate 
registration, allow typewriters to be used as billing machines. ... 


Greater filing speed, space, convenience are claimed in a new 
filing cabinet. Drawers have swing fronts which drop outward as 
drawers are opened, give ample space for parting contents. ... 


A new, washable paint for fi- 
brous or felted insulating board is 
said to require no sizing, to defeat 
excessive absorption. .. . 


Growth of rot-producing bacteria 
is said to be retarded in a new 
milk can having a self-venting lid 
which allows undesirable gases to 
escape. The lid’s offered for use 
on old cans, also. . . 


A new coupling is said to permit 
joining of straight, plain pipe 
without grooving, threading or 
beveling. High tension strength, 
effective sealing at pressures up to 
4,000 pounds is claimed... . 


Activated alumina is offered as 
an industrial adsorbent. Inert, 
available in large sizes, it is said 
completely to adsorb moisture 
from gases, liquids, solids... . 


Knees are saved by a new clamp 
which allows any long wooden 
handle to be attached to an ordi- 
nary scrub brush... . 


A two-speed transmission is built 
into the pedal assembly of a new 
bicycle. A small lever shifts gear 
instantly... . . 


Standard tongue - and - groove 
wood floors are laid without nails 
or mastic through a new system which utilizes metal channels laid 
over the subfloor, metal clips which grip both tongue and groove.... 


A veneer dryer which dries the entire veneer content of the peeler 
log in one continuous strip is now available. It is said to reduce 
wastage, permit production of veneer sheets of any size. .. . 


Now come suspenders which do their duty without benefit of 
buttons. Clasps adjust to the trousers as one’s anatomy dictates.... 


—PauL HAYWARD 
Epitor’s NoTtE—Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATION’S BUSINESS has access and from the flow 


of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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A well-rounded Program 
of Life Insurance provides _ 
tuture Financial Security 


T is an encouraging sign that 

more men, instead of waiting 
for a Field-Man to call, are send- 
ing for him and laying their plans 
before him. They realize the 
necessity for having Financial 
Security Programs that will meet 
their individual requirements 
and that cannot be endangered. 


Take your own case. How big 
an income would spell security 
for you, some time later on?_ 
Is there a youngster who may 
never have the proper kind of 
education unless you provide 
ways and means? A mother, a 
wife or a daughter who should 
not be left dependent? 


For instance, should anything 
happen to you, your Program 
could provide money topay your 
bills and to give your wife a 
regular income. It could furnish 
money te educate your children. 


If your home is mortgaged, it 
could provide money to pay off 
that obligation. However, if you 
live the number of years which 
you can reasonably expect, 
your Life Insurance Program 
will give you a fixed income at 
an age when you may wish to 
retire and enjoy your leisure. 


Your problem may be to provide 
Financial Security for but one 
person. Or it may be more com- 
plicated. Perhaps it should be 
designed to provide acainst 
several possible contingencies. 
You can have the advice and 
counsel of a Metropolitan Field- 
Manwho will listen while you tell 
him what you would like to do. 


The Field-Man's experience fits 
him to study your situation and 
to help you plan a Program of 
Life Insurance. Send for him or 
mail this coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























WAT fy, 
Metropolitan Life S ‘S 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, = (N) 


New York, N. Y. 


yy 


S) 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning an 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - » * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1934 M.L.1. CO. 


When writing to Metrorotitan Lire Ins. Co. please mention Nation's Business 








Our Itinerant Reporter Heard— 


WHITING WILLIAMS, who recently told 
his impressions of Europe in this magazine, 
has just completed an 8,000 mile trip in this 
country. Travelling by train, bus and auto, 
he visited ten large centers and as many small- 
er towns from Maine to California; addressed 
more than 10,000 persons and attended a 
half-dozen small luncheon parties which took 
the form of ‘‘multiple interviews.” 
Travelling he talked to trainmen, salesmen, 
tourists, farmers, merchants, professors, and 
bums, supplementing these interviews by care- 
ful reading of all local papers, news, comment 


and editorials 





HERE’S a quick summing up of recent interviews with 
editors, business men, political leaders, professors, salesmen, 
train crews, farmers, lumberjacks, ’boes and bums, in the 
Middle and Far West—collected on a trip that took in Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, and many smaller communities. 
If I were to tell my story in headlines it would run some- 
thing like this: 
“Yes, Business is Better, But—.” 
West’s Blue-Shirts Marvel at F. R. 
“Our Most ‘Populous’ President is Certainly Tryin’.” 
“But These CWA Laborers Don’t Labor!” 
White-Shirts, Bewildered, Worry, Wonder—. 
Here then is a round-up of things I saw and things I heard 
and some conclusions of my own: 


I e¢ BUSINESS—especially retail—was everywhere 
reported better. But by a smaller and more tempo- 
rary margin than I had expected. Merchants and 
manufacturers appeared uncertain whether improve- 
ment indicated much if any consumer buying beyond 
CWA wages, farm allotment checks, and such. 

“In a CCC camp lately I found lots of boys riding in 


demonstrator cars—planning to start payments on new 
or second-hand autos.” 

Farmer job-pride was reported badly hurt by hog 
slaughter but this feeling was later, largely—not en- 
tirely—assuaged by allotment money. (The home- 
county politicians were evidently very neighborly in 


40 


choosing acres for plowing under—resulting in practi- 
cally no expectation of genuine crop curtailment. ) 


2 e The President personally was everywhere vastly 
popular among wage-workers, salary-earners, profes- 
sional men, and merchants. 


xo 


“He’s certainly tryin’.’ That feeling was practically 
universal. “He’s sincere.”—“Trying to be fair to the 
average man.”’—‘‘Wonderful!”— 

“In Oklahoma anybody who criticises him is likely to 
get his head punched!”— 

“My neighbor’s wife kisses his picture every morning!” 
“The most populous President in history,” a Pullman 
porter put in. 

“A noted columnist here in Chicago compared him— 
sarcastically—to Christ. A good joke—'til hundreds 
wrote him their fervent thanks!” 

“T can’t understand half of what he’s doin’. But Wall 
Street seems against it—so I’m for it.” 

“Tf the bankers will knock him often enough, he’ll keep 
sittin’ pretty.” 

“If I were as popular as he is, I’d be worried about 
keeping it up!” 


¢ NRA is approved in general, but specifically 
liked or disliked according to divergent local and 
individual experience. Passing observations like this 
show the drift of sentiment: 


“In my small eastern Oregon town, workers are sore at 
raised hourly rates but lowered weekly earnings and 
increased cost of living.” 

“It’s helped very little here amongst us Chicago bar- 
bers. But I hear it helps barber wages, hours and prices 
in other towns.” 

“Eastern Oregon grocers found it impracticable. No- 
body bothers now.” 

“The code’s blanket features,” said a member of Salt 
Lake’s Compliance Board, “require so many local ad- 
justments that it gets more complicated every minute.” 
“Since September we’ve sent 250 codes from San Fran- 
cisco to Washington—with no word back whatever! 
The state tried to fill in with local codes, but lack of 
funds soon stopped that. Today it’s nothing but con- 
fusion.” 


e Local irregularities and neighborhood inefficien- 
cies of CWA and similar projects were making many 
blue-shirt workers question Washington policies. 
These workmen’s opinions are typical of hundreds 
I heard in crossing the country: 


“The local CWA heads—mostly politicians—had to 
be fired because of grafting here in San Francisco.” 
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(Heard also in Los Angeles, Chicago and other cities. ) 
“T’d rather bum my eats and flops than wait day after 
day for one of them start-stop CWA jobs.” 

“The way these CWA park laborers take high wages 
without raisin’ a hand—except to warm it by the fire, 
or mebbe blow their nose!—It’s a crime!” 

“CWA’s high pay has greatly increased desertion from 
the regular Army here—also from many regular fac- 
tory and office forces.” 

“The whole country hereabouts is sore at the way the 
CCC boys bust into local dances, scare drivers off the 
road by rough-neck truck driving, and such.” 
“Safety arrangements and industrial relations features 
of CWA and CCC projects hereabouts appear either 
left out entirely or else dangerously skimped.” 

“This city has 300 registered master painters. But for 


CWA master-painter jobs, applications came in from 
1,200.” 













































































51 found in the West as I had in the East that 
few wage-earners are disturbed about our financial 
policy or the federal debt and taxation problem. It 
does not touch the worker closely. He rarely asks 




















“Where’s the money coming from?” These three state - 
ments reflect his attitude: 
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chief demand of the town’s state congressman was, 
recently: “You mustn’t hire your wife and rela- 
tives.’ ” 
With typical pioneering spirit, Western railroads 
(and Pullman) have, since December, increased 
business by lowering rates 30-45 per cent. 
Eight Oregon chickens lately sold to Japan for 
$3,800. That’s how one farm-college individualist 
fights Depression. He sells individual eggs, each 
numbered and accompanied by a 300-egg-per-year 
pedigree back six generations! 

h. Reads as much material from Washington as the 
East, perhaps more. 


“Pennsylvania Avenue,” say the editors, “is now 
our City Hall ‘beat’.” But the West—the far West 
—listens to fewer radio discussions than the East. 
Even Father Coughlin is little known. One reason 
is that time periods of national broadcasts are evi- 
dently chosen mainly to suit eastern preference and 
miss western convenience. Grand Opera at 1:40 on 
Broadway gets few hearers in Los Angeles at 10:40 
A.M. Radio’s “instantaneous, nation-wide audience” 
occurs for few except the President. (Des Moines 
is making history with its eastern-financed try-out 
of numerous city-wide forums on national and in- 
ternational issues. ) 








“All I bother about is to get my (railway) pay check 
and pay bills. This 59 cent dollar is O.K. by me as 
long as it buys me a dollar’s worth of eats.” 


“T reckon,” said an Arkansas small towner, “the money 
ll have to come from them that’s got it—the big Wall 
Streeters.” 

“T’m afraid,” said an exceptional laborer, “that even if 
the Big Fellows pay it in the first place, it will sooner 


or later have to come out of all of us. I don’t know just 
how.” 


6 «As compared with Manhattan, the West gen- 
erally 


a. Appears less hit by Depression—“It’s always late 
here—but so’s the pick-up. Anyway, we're less in- 
dustrial—and financial.” 

b. Worries less about war in Europe but more about 
war twixt Japan and Russia. Most of all about 
the way, since Russian recognition, more Russian 
ships unload lumber at American docks while the 
Northwest’s saw-mills, under NRA, close down or 
cut hours. 


c. More interested in new Federal Camps for Tran- 
sients. (Cross-country side-door Pullmans now show 
few ’bo passengers. ) 

d. Suffers greater perplexity and confusion as to how 
to control liquor. 

e. Exhibits more favor for Hitler’s sterilizing the unfit. 
California’s total to date, 8,500, is more than the 
total in all the other 26 states which are experiment- 
ing with it. 

f. Rejoices over dearer gold and silver, frets over 
neglected beet sugar. 

g. Is considerably less Socialistic—less scared at 
“rugged individualism.” Professors and other in- 
tellectuals desire better distribution of national in- 
come but are not sure that higher wages, shorter 
hours, will end Depression. 

They absorb every news tid-bit about “brain-trust- 
ers” but question their practicality. 


“Reds here in Kansas? Yes, but pretty mild. Their 


e West’s more important business heads regis- 
tered but little unfriendliness to President Roosevelt. 
But since the sudden, to them unexplained, stop- 
page of air mail, they (1) criticize much more freely 
certain of his plans; (2) wonder whether party, 
rather than national, advantage is not now being 
more frankly sought; (3) register wide-spread, seri- 
ous bewilderment and lack of long-term confidence. 
Typical sentiments are these: 


“As long as the Government starts talking again about 
big expenditures and bigger credit-demands the very 
next day after it has floated a lot of bonds, how can 
Industry make plans for as much as six months?” 


“How can CWA or its substitutes be stopped without 
revolution—or be continued without inflation?” 


“How can we raise long-term funds for producing capi- 
tal or durable goods when no investor can guess what 
kind of dollars he’ll get back?” 

“Industry will be blamed for not taking up the slack 
this spring. But we don’t believe we’ve been given 
proper chance by governmental pump primers who 
seem to consider all pump operators crooks.” 

“Yes, the President himself seems for reasonable 
profits. But how can anybody be sure that Tugwell 
won’t tomorrow or next day persuade him that all 
profits are wicked?” ' 


“It wouldn’t surprise me if Tugwell were purposely 
bringing private business to such a state that the coun- 
try will vote to dispense with it entirely.” 

“The Administration is splitting the country in two, 
driving a wedge not simply between Finance and Anti- 
Finance, but, worse, between Business and Anti-Busi- 
ness. When anybody asks for a reasonable profit he’s 
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likely to be called a ‘money-changer’. 


“I’m willing to work for the Government, provided it 
will guarantee our Saturday night pay roll.” 

“The bank collapse, I’m thinking, was caused by a 
Congress flagrantly unwilling, before election and for 
political purposes, to play ball; also after election, by 
(Continued on page 98) 
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TRUCK TIRE COSTS DROP/ 


Goodrich Invention 
Saves Waste Caused by 
“Failure Zone” Blow-outs 


THE FAILURE ZONE~—where 80% of pre- 
mature truck tire Be to Start = costs truck 
owners millions of dollars. 


THIS HALF 
ORDINARY 
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EVERY SIDEWACL BREAK STOPPED 
WHERE TRIPLE PROTECTION BEGAN 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Goodrich built special tires, half of each with ordinary construction, half with Triple Pro- 
tection. Every tire was run until it failed. Every tire failed in the half made the ordinary way. 


ROAD TESTS PROVE TRIPLE PROTECTION 
CHECKS 80% OF PREMATURE FAILURES 


The commonest causes of premature 
truck tire failures have been sidewall 
breaks. That was the problem that faced 
truck owners... Until Goodrich startled 
tire users—and tire men everywhere— 
with Triple Protection against failures at 
that point. And Goodrich has proved the 
value of Triple Protection, not only in 
the laboratory, but on the road. Goodrich 
proved Triple Protection with tests that 
could not be faked! 


ORDINARY 
CONSTRU crion 


sturdy rubber material. Every 
Silvertown truck tire has a 
layer of Plyflex protecting 
the sidewall. It bears the brunt 


| PLYFLEX—is a mew tough, 


PLY-LOCK=—The short 
trouble-causing plies in 
ordinary tires often tear 
loose just above the bead. 
A direct result of stresses 


Many tires were built, half of each tire 
with ordinary construction, half with 
Triple Protection. Mounted on heavily 
overloaded trucks, these tires were given 
the ride of their lives ... Day after 
day over rough, bumpy roads... hun- 
dreds of miles... thousands. Then the 
first blowout! 

Every tire was run until it failed. Every 
tire failed in the sidewall. Every tire 
failed in the half made the ordinary way. 


FULL FLOATING 
(WO GROSS CORDS) 
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Je oo cc cccccccccccccccccsesees| 
Je occ cccccccccccccccccoosecce| 
FULL-FLOATING CORD— 
100% floated-in-rubber 
cord fabric is used in the 
new Silvertowns ... Each 
cord is surrounded by rub- 


of the strains caused by the tire 
flexing several hundred times a 
minute. It distributes the stres- 
ses throughout the carcass. It 
prevents local weakness. 


Goodrich Tope wi 


concentrating at this one weak 
point. In Silvertowns, the plies 
are “locked” about the beads— 
anchored in place. The tapered 

ply ends are ee in rubber. 
This is PLY-LOCK 


ber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords touch 
each other, they rub—get hot— 
break. In Silvertowns there are 
no cross cords. No friction... 
Fabric wears longer. 


Every break stopped where Triple Protec. 
tion began. 


Get Triple Protection Free 


Now Goodrich offers Triple Protection at 
the “Failure Zone.” This great invention 
costs you nothing. It is free. A Goodrich 
Triple Protected Silvertown costs no more 
than any standard truck tire. 


And you do save money with this different 
kind of tire. You forget unnecessary sidewall 
failures— avoid delays and accidents. Cut 
repair bills. Save time. 


Read the simple 1-2-3 story of Triple Pro- 
tection at the left. Ask any Goodrich truck 
tire dealer to show you this new tire and 
the convincing demonstration of Triple 
Protection. 


s) 


FREE! Safety Manuval=This 48- 
page book tellshowto prevent 
accidents—save money—build 
good will for your fleet... How 
to organize the Silvertown 
Safety Award Plan — get free 
awards for your drivers...The 
book will be sent without 
obligation to any fleet owner. 
Write Dept. T-88, The B. F 
Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 





Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


When buying Goopricu TrrEs please mention Nation’s Business 





The A. F. of L. and the NRA 


By PHELPS ADAMS Washington Correspondent, the New York Sun 





Sx/ENCOMPASSED 
in the philosophy of 


William Green is an 
abounding faith in three 
words and a dream. The 
words are those em- 
blazoned on the shield of 
the American Federation 
of Labor over whose fast- 
expanding fortunes he pre- 
sides: Labor omnia vincit. 
The dream is of the day 
when every worker in ev- 
ery industrial field will 
carry a union card in the 
pocket of his overalls. 

That dream of regiment- 
ing 20,000,000 men under 
a single standard and weld- 
ing them in the flame of a 
common cause into a uni- 
fied and irresistible force 
might, to any other man, 
always have remained a 
dream, but to Mr. Green 
it has become a goal to- 
ward which he has reso- 
lutely set his face. 

In the attainment of 
that goal the men who 
look to him for leadership 
must at times with Spar- 
tan courage toss their tools 
aside and leave their jobs 
in a land where eleven mil- 
lions of their brothers look 
hungrily for work. Indus- 
tries which have struggled 
against the current of de- 
pression for four years 
may be paralyzed and 
swept away; the entire re- 
covery program of the 
President may be threat- 
ened with destruction, but 
the American Federation 
of Labor thrives and grows 
with such astonishing rapidity that, if 
continued at the present rate, the next 
ten years would see the prophecy of 
those three words fulfilled and the 
dream transformed into reality. 

Two great forces are driving the Fed- 
eration toward its goal. One is the be- 
nignly determined Mr. Green who four 
years ago was awarded the gold medal 
of honor of the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation for his distinguished service in 
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gviaes & UNDERWOOD 
Mr. Green lost no time in proclaiming NIRA a 
Magna Charta of labor’s rights 


TWICE in the past year we have present- 
ed the views of Mr. William Green describ- 
ing the policy and program of the A. F. of L. 
Herewith a third article on the Federation 


by a competent observer 


promoting industrial peace. The other 
is the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

However much or little the National 
Industrial Recovery Act may do for in- 
dustry, for business and for the laborer, 
let the historians of the future, before 
they pass judgment upon it, take due 
note of the fact that it has brought pros- 
perity and power in unprecedented 
abundance to the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Nine months ago that 
organization, like the in- 
dustries against which it 
pitted its strength, was 
struggling to keep its head 
above water. Its power and 
its prestige were definitely 
in a decline, and it seemed 
doomed, at best, to occupy 
a position of mediocrity in 
the industrial order that 
then prevailed. 


Grew during war 


FROM its early, and vir- 
tually negligible, beginning 
at the close of the last cen- 
tury, it had built itself up 
by 1914 to an organization 
embracing 2,000,000 mem- 
bers. Then just as it seem- 
ed to have attained its full 
growth, the war intervened 
and the Government came 
to its aid. 

Those were great days 
for labor. The demand for 
men vastly exceeded the 
supply. Manufacturers, 
crowding their plants to 
capacity, were vying with 
each other to get skilled 
workers. Men with experi- 
ence could demand any 
reasonable price for their 
services and get it. If they 
were organized, and could 
threaten to strike, however, 
they could get wages far 
beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

When the United States 
entered the war the Presi- 
dent, seeking to eliminate 
threatening strikes or lock- 
outs, established the War 
Labor Board to settle all disputes. Un- 
der the policies adopted by this Board, 
labor won legal rights and advantages 
that it had never before enjoyed. The 
right of labor to organize and to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
its own choosing was affirmed by the 
War Labor Board and employers were 
estopped from abridging or interfering 
with that right. 

Employers, moreover, were warned 
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si cars, but your Pontiac Eight levels it finer Fisher bodies with their No Draft 








The road may be rough toconventional —_ Straight Eight engine . . . the luxury of 


tates : 4 : : . 
resi- out to a smooth and easy ride. Knee- ventilation . . . the impressive bigness 


= Action Wheel springing absorbs the and beauty that distinguish, Pontiac 
ed jolts and jars... gives new roadability. _. .. and you have everything that makes 
= Add to this comfort the unexcelled for travel first class. Yet . .. for all this, 
a smoothness of Pontiac’s magnificent the price is a very few dollars more! 


s of 
the *[llustrated, the Sport Coupe. List price at Pontiac, Michigan, $765. 
were With bumpers, spare tires, metal tire covers, tire locks, spring covers, 
: Sender wells, tire carriers, trunk rack and extra wheel, the list price is 


Ting $77.50 additional. List prices of other models at Pontiac, Michigan, : ee 
$715 and up. Pontiac is a General Motors Value. _ GET A PONTIAC EIGHT FOR YOUR MONEY! 





When visiting a Pontiac dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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not to discharge any man for member- 
ship in a trade union or for legitimate 
trade-union activities. 

With complete impartiality, however, 
the law gave corresponding advantages 
to employers who were also granted the 
right to bargain collectively without in- 
terference from the workers, while the 
unions were enjoined from using coercive 
measures of any kind in organizing. 


Labor Board has strong hand 


AS for the “closed shop” and “open 
shop” controversy, the status quo exist- 
ing at the time the War Labor Board 
was created was to be maintained in 
each shop. 

Under this arrangement, disputes 
were numerous but the Board ruled with 
an iron hand. Although it had no legal 
power to enforce its awards, it was defied 
in only three instances. Once the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company refused 
to obey its dictum, and Congress legis- 
lated quickly to seize the telegraph lines 
and turn them over to the Post Office 
Department. Once the Smith & Wesson 
Company decided that it would dis- 
criminate against union employees in 
defiance of an order of the Labor Board. 
The President by executive order seized 
its plant a few days later. 

Again some 60,000 workers in Bridge- 
port, Conn., walked out on strike because 
they were dissatisfied with an award of 
the Board. The President wrote them a 
letter warning them that if they per- 
sisted in their strike they would be 
barred for one year from obtaining work 
in war industries and that the draft 
boards would be instructed to reject any 
claim of exemption based on their al- 
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leged usefulness in war production. 
They voted to go back to work the next 
day. 

Under this system, industry prospered 
and the American Federation of Labor 
thrived furiously, its membership climb- 
ing to a peak of slightly more than 4,- 
000,000 in 1920. Then the reaction set in. 

The war ended, the Labor Board was 
dissolved, and the Government ceased 
to function as an umpire in labor dis- 
putes. The tills of industry as well as 
those of labor unions were full to over- 
flowing. Labor had the money to finance 
its strikes, and industry could afford to 
indulge in the luxury of lockouts. 

When the smoke of the battles had 
cleared away, the A. F. of L. took stock 
of its position and discovered that it had 
lost a million members. From that day 
forward it fought to hold its own. Even 
through the halcyon days of the boom 
and up to the crash in 1929, it struggled 
without success to record an appreciable 
gain in its membership, its revenues and 
its power. 

Then came the depression which 
somehow failed to mark the Federation 
as a thing apart from any other busi- 
ness organization. Its membership rolls 
dwindled as its members defaulted in 
the payment of dues. Another million 
workers deserted its standard, and last 
June the A. F. of L. stood almost exactly 
where it had been 20 years before. 

Its finances had suffered propor- 
tionately. Although the salaries of Wil- 
liam Green and Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the organization, are fixed by 
its constitution at $12,000 and $10,000 
respectively, both of these gentlemen 
had taken cuts. The pay envelopes of 
the office workers became corresponding- 










































































Mr. Green and John W. Lewis present labor’s side of the auto- 
mobile case before the National Labor Board 


ly lighter. More serious, however, was 
the necessity of reducing the amount 
paid to organizers to bring new mem- 
bers into the fold, while the sums that 
could be spent in influencing legislation 
were similarly limited. 

Sound business principles compelled 
curtailments all along the line, but Mr. 
Green refused steadfastly to depart from 
those principles. At the end of the fiscal 
year of the Federation, August 31 last, 
the Treasury showed a profit of $33,000. 

What the future of the A. F. of L. 
would have been had the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act not been passed 
it is impossible to say, but the outlook 
was black indeed. The passage of that 
Act however gave Mr. Green the lever 
that he needed in prying his organization 
out of the quicksands into which it was 
sinking. 

He had labored assiduously to have 
the famous “Section 7a” inserted in that 
Act, preventing employers from forcing 
their men to join company unions, 
granting employees the right to organize 
in their own way, and enjoining capital 
from discriminating against, or interfer- 
ing with, labor. , 


Labor had the advantage 


AT best this section was a one-sided 
affair. It conferred no rights whatever 
upon employers. They were barred from 
operating a closed company-union shop, 
but labor was not barred—so the Na- 
tional Labor Board has ruled—from en- 
tering into contracts for closed A. F. of 
L. union shops.. Employers could not 
coerce their employees, but employees 
were not barred from using coercive 
methods. Discrimination against union 
men was forbidden but—again under 
decisions of the Labor Board—dis- 
crimination against non-union men was 
not. Labor, in short, was sitting on top 
of the world and it was impatient to 
seize the advantages which the law con- 
ferred upon it. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Green 
lost no time in proclaiming this Act a 
Magna Charta of labor’s rights. In 
statements that flooded forth from 
A. F. of L. headquarters in Washington, 
and in speeches, he skillfully gave the 
impression that the new law benefitted 
labor only if labor affiliated itself with 
the American Federation. 

In a letter addressed to “Wage Earn- 
ers and Salaried Workers Everywhere” 
—a letter incidentally that was sent out 
the day the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was signed—he said: 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
will mean much to you and your families 
if you organize into bona fide trade unions. 


IT WILL MEAN LITTLE IF YOU FAIL TO DO SO. 


So thoroughly did he accomplish his 


task that many workers thought the 
new law compelled them to join a union; 


(Continued on page 72) 
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MEALS 
by the 
TRUCKLOAD 
to Patients 
by the Thousands! 


OS ANGELES is proud of its 
County Hospital...the larg- 


est of its type in the world. 


“Imagine 3400 patients, all to be 
fed at the same time —mealtime 
could easily take on the proportions 
of a major traffic tie-up. 


“But modern equipment prevents 
food service from becoming a prob- 
lem. For while there are eight diet 
kitchens (and seven cafeterias for 
nurses and staff employees), most 
of the patients are fed from the main 
kitchen. Their meals are served 
right at the bedside, piping hot 
from Monel Metal food trucks. 


“In each of the 16 kitchens, in 
all the serving pantries, in bake- 
shops, at every turn you find Monel 
Metal food service equipment. 


“Every department of the hos- 





pital is outfitted with equipment 
equally modern...operating rooms, 
sterilizing bays and even the laundry. 


“Our experience with Monel Metal 
is that it is tough and strong, it does 
not corrode or rust even after long 
contact with hospital solutions. It is 
easily cleaned and easily kept clean, 
and years of the hardest kind of use 
leave it as bright and shining as the 
day it was first put in.” 


ae at at 


Call the roll of every one of the big 
modern hospitals; almost without ex- 
ception you find them using Monel 
Metal from roof to subcellar. The same 
is true of the newer and better hotels. 


When writing to THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., 


MR. EDWIN BERGSTROM 


Executive head of the Allied Architects’ Association, Los An- 
geles, California, explains how metal helps to smooth a three- 
times-a-day traffic problem in the world’s largest county hospital. 








Monel Metal to an almost equal de- 
gree is standard equipment in all the 
better laundries. It is widely used in 
dyehouses, chemical plants, packing 
houses, canneries, and wherever wear 
is hard or corrosion likely. Wherever 
rust is a threat to costly equipment. 
Wherever purity of product must be 
protected from contamination. 


Your own kitchen duplicates these 
conditions. And Monel Metal demon- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 


Monel Metal is a reg istered trade- 

mark = ret: to an containin; 

\ approximately two - ie is Nickel an: 
one - third feed Monel Metal is 

Fg naan mined, smel refined, rolled and 


INickel. — wevoounmar 








strates convincingly all its qualities: 
as sink, cabinet top, table, range top, 
refrigerator, and kitchen tools. It dem- 
onstrates, too, its beauty, which gives 
many a piece pf ordinary equipment 
an extraordinary sales appeal. 

What of your business? Your in- 
dustry? How is Monel Metal used 
there? We have the answer waiting 
for you. Just let us know which field 
you're interested in. 


INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


~ Monel Metal 


Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 


























ky “TOURS by Train” are being offered 
vacationists by British railroads. 
Passengers travel by train, make the 
cars their home throughout the tour. 
Travelling’s done mostly at night, the tour- 
ists visiting points of local interest by day. 
They receive regular deliveries of mail and 
newspapers, have facilities for telephoning 
and telegraphing aboard. 







































































Service sales aid. Auto dealers are offered 
a new repair-order system as a means of in- 
creasing sales in service departments. A 
light, portable autographic register is used 
to record the customer’s repair order in 
triplicate, the forms also providing spaces 
for entering a date for a follow-up 
inquiry for further servicing, rec- 
ommending additional repairs 
that should be made, recording 
any leads for new-car sales which 
the customer may supply. 



















































































Greatest show. An electrical 
goods manufacturer has a travel- 
ling electrical circus touring deal- 
ers’ stores in the East, exhibiting 
such novelties as “Cy Clops,” a 
one-eyed electrical fireman which 
spots a fire, then puts it out; a 
small auto which obeys spoken 
T commands; an electrical man, etc. 
| Truck and trailer, equipped with 
loud-speakers, carry the exhibit 
between towns, stage morning 
parades to announce afternoon 
and evening shows. Dealers fi- 
nance the exhibit, find it builds 
store traffic in off-season periods. 































































































Tempting trade. Several east- 
ern food chains are increasing 
store traffic through a plan under 
which housewives are invited to 
call daily at their neighborhood 
yl store for 30 consecutive days, are 
Pt given sets of drinking glasses and 
pitcher for doing so. The house- 
wife is not required to buy any- 
thing, merely to present an at- 
tendance card which the store manager 
stamps. 




































































| Design for loafing. The “new leisure” 
$ under NRA has been capitalized by a New 
: York department store through a three- 
weeks “Hobby Show.” More than 50 booths 
offered more than 50 suggestions for im- 
proving idle hours. They ranged from bob 
sledding to soap sculpture. 


















































New Ideas in Selling 


NOVELTY has its value in the selling field 
no less than elsewhere. The fresh approach, 


the new appeal often find echo in the merry 
whir of the cash register 


Visual proof. A leather-covered photo- 
graph album on the fishing-tackle counter 
of a New:Jersey sporting goods store aids 
tackle sales; it’s titled “Caught by our cus- 
tomers with our tackle,” contains photos of 
big ones that didn’t get away. 


Premiums. A Dayton hardware merchant 
promotes spring garden tool sales by emu- 
lating the practice of congressmen of yester- 
year; he offers customers free packets of 
flower seeds. . . . Dress fabric and notion 
sales are promoted by a Texas department 
store through a $25 monthly prize for the 
best dress made from fabrics purchased 
during the month. 





Varied backgrounds for show-windows 
can be formed with these newly patented, 
moveable panels hung from the ceiling 


New in packaging. Onion sets are packed 
in one-pound, transparent-cellulose pack- 
ages by an Illinois company. . . . Spots of 
aluminum foil are now being placed in beer- 
bottle caps to eliminate corky taste... . 
Tea is being vacuum-packed in glass con- 
tainers by a Texas company. . . . Business 
cards are packed in vest-pocket-sized card- 
board packets—25 to the packet—by one 
printing company; handy, neat, the packets 
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save soiling and wastage of cards....A 
household enamel is being offered in a can 
which permits the contents to be stirred 
before the can is opened. 


Selling climate. “Temperature of Miami 
Beach is... .; Wind Velocity is . . .” reads 
a space on Miami Beach (Fla.) Chamber of 
Commerce letterheads; blanks are filled in 
with correct figures as of the time of signing. 


Cooperative construction. An architect, 
a lumber dealer, a building supplies dealer, 
a contractor, a sub-division owner, a steel 
man and the inventor of a new low-cost 
home construction method are cooperating 
in building a “subsistence home” near Mid- 
dletown, O. Cooperators will receive pay 
and profit for their contributions when the 
house is sold, thus eliminating pyramiding 
of profit and further reducing cost of the 
home, already low due to the construction 
method which combines use of steel, wood 
and concrete. 


Two birds. Monogramming is being ac- 
tively promoted by a New York 
store, the service being offered on 
a wide range of merchandise— 
aluminum ware, bath mats, 
hampers, shower curtains, liqueur 
sets, cocktail shakers, _ linens, 
towels, etc. It adds customer in- 
terest and, equally important, 
eliminates returned goods, cus- 
tomers being informed that the 
monogrammed goods are non-re- 
turnable. 


Odd lots. Declining per capita 
flour consumption (about 223 
pounds in 1900; 163 today) is 
being fought by a large milling 
company through a_ national 
bread advertising campaign. ... 
A New York liquor store rents 
storage space, thus permits apart- 
ment dwellers to build up cellars. 
...A “What’s New Corner” pro- 
vides a Philadelphia department 
store with a profitable selling cen- 
ter for smart new items. ... A 
national food chain offers aid to 
church-supper organizers through 
menus and market lists for feed- 
ing 100, 200 or more persons. ... 
A Utah sugar company acquaints 
consumers with its packaged 
sugar by giving miniature bags 
as samples. .. . Testimonials from 
prominent citizens, photographs of rooms 
from their homes were used by a St. Louis 
store to promote its decorating and furni- 
ture departments. . . . Liquor stores are now 
offered gummed-paper parcel-sealing tape 
imprinted with cocktail recipes as well as 
the store name. 

—Paut H. HAYwarD 
Epitor’s Note—Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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tvs 33 NEW INTER 


Away back in 1916, Gustav Papendick, 
of the Papendick Bakery Company, 
St. Louis, put a fleet of Internation- 
als on his routes. It was a brilliant 
move, destined to have a profound 


Now, the sequel. The Papen- 
dick Bakery Company has 
standardized on Internation- 
als, replacing all its trucks 
with the fine modern fleet 
of 33 Internationals shown 
above. The Papendick ex- 
perience offers YOU a con- 
vincing recommendation 
of ONE superior make of 
truck —INTERNATIONAL. 


Dowe build our trucks toowell? 
Is it good business to make 
a product—a truck product 


—that will last for 17 years? Some 
would say No, but not the experi- 

















e International Quality is available today at 
amazingly LOW PRICE. Efficient production 
on a large scale now enables you, for example, 
to buy the International 6-cylin- % 
der 114-ton Model B-3 chassis for 6 

f. o. b. factory 


e The -ton Model D-1,seen in the center of the 
lower illustration above, carries a chassis price 
of $360. You may have it 

complete with pick-up TO 

body as shown for INTERNATIONAL 


$500 OWNERS AND DRIVERS: 


There are other Interna- 
f.0. b. factory. %-ton tional users whose record of 
with panel body, $590. | performance and service equals 
that of the Papendick Baking Co. 








Maybe you have an even better 
story to tell about your expe- 
rience with International 
Trucks. If so, drop us a 


pression, 
years of 











capita 2 3 ; 
t a effect on his daily business and the 
degree of his success and profit. He 
ay) is : t P 
milling did not know it then, but he came 
ational to know it intimately through 1917, 
ae 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
» rents 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
apart- 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. For 17 
cellars. years these trucks were on the job. In 
audi the meantime other makes of trucks 
ade were purchased, and weighed in the 
| balance of performance. ther Inter- 
pres nationals, too, were bought. 
hrough 
r feed- : 
IS... 0% p e In 1916 International 
: Harvester was building 
— long-lived trucks, Today 
cKage ‘ we build them vastly 
2 bags be better, not only abreast 
s from ; of the industry but pio- 
d 4, neering in many princi- 
pe | ples of QUALITY. 
furni- * Hardened Exhaust- Valve Seat © Replaceable Cylinders save ex- 
Inserts are an International en- pense of reboring or replacement 
re now gine feature. They retard valve of cylinder block, This great 
s tape seat burning, engine efficiency feature of advanced design has 
> is retained, and the valves sel- long been everyday practice in 
vell as dom need grinding. International Trucks. 


enced users of our trucks! And 
not International Harvester. 
To build to the limit of engi- 
neering and manufacturing 
skill and quality is our stead- 
fast aim. ind it does pay! It 
pays International Harvester 
in reputation and new busi- 
ness. It pays in our record of 
sales—rising irresistibly year 
by bp advancing ahead ef the 
field through the years of de- 


close buy- 
ing forced 
by economy. 
Wise truck buyers have learned to 
judge trucks not by first cost but by 
performance, dependable service, 
and low-cost operation. 

See the near-by branch or dealer 
for demonstration of any Interna- 
tional model, }4-ton to 742-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


( INCORPORATED ) 


letter. We'd like to 
hear from you. 


| INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When writing an INTERNATIONAL TRUCK DEALER please mention Nation’s Business 
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Continuous. 
Record is 
Your Greatest 


Safeguard 


There is no substitute for a watchman equipped 
with an accurate recording watchman’s clock 
to protect your plant from the hazerd of fire 
during the slow, dark hours of night. Long be- 
fore the firemen can arrive, the watchman on 
his tour of duty, should be able to detect the 
flame and put it out. The unalterable record 
from his clock, before you each day, shows 
that he is making his rounds regularly. 


The Detex Newman (illustrated) is the finest 
key registering watchman’s clock. The move- 
ment is specially designed for watch service. 
The heavy aluminum case cannot be opened 
without the exact time of its opening and clos- 
ing being punched in the paper dial. 


Each Newman clock and set of keys has a 
definite combination Only these keys will 
make a record on the paper dial. Up to 20 | 
stations may be recorded in a straight line on 
the dial. 30 stations is the recommended limit. | 


The Newman is made by a manufacturer with 
over 60 years of experience in making standard | 
watch service equipment. More than 50,000 
Detex systems are in service. 

Replace your worn-out watchman’s clocks | 
with these standard, accurate Detex Newman 
Watchclocks. Full information will be gladly 
sent on request 





@ Look for the nearest Detex Dealer in the classi- 
fied section of your local telephone directory under 
“Watchmen’s Time Clocks.” Representatives are 
locatedin all principal cities. Completeinformationon 
request. Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 29BeachSt.,Boston 
80 Varick St.,N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St.,Atlanta | 
NB-5 | 
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WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN « ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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XY OF THREE basic changes in the 
Administration’s new tariff bill 
recommended by the U. S. Cham- 


_ ber, one was incorporated in the amend- 


ed bill as reported by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The Chamber’s position on tariff mat- 
ters was explained to the Committee by 
James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment Committee. 

Mr. Farrell, on behalf of the Cham- 
ber, commended the general principle of 
reciprocal negotiations within limits 
clearly defined by Congress, but pointed 
out that the bill before the Committee 
would presumably permit lowering of 
rates below an adequate protective 
level; would repeal the important flex- 
ible provisions of the existing tariff; and 
would not provide opportunity for 


| American industry to be heard on pro- 


posed changes. 


The Chamber’s recommendations 


IN LINE with opinions expressed by 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors on 
March 3, Mr. Farrell recommended: 


1. That, in granting authority to make 
tariff changes in the interest of reciprocal 
tariff negotiations, the Congress write into 
the law the definite limitation that no rate 
be lowered to a point where American in- 
dustry and agriculture shall be subjected 
to destructive foreign competition. 


2. That the flexible provisions of the tariff 
act be maintained, embodying a basic con- 
trolling formula, laid down by Congress, ac- 
cording to which shall be determined the 
adequate protective level at which indi- 


| vidual tariff rates shall be set. 


3. That, through a Tariff Adjustment Board 


| or other instrumentality, and in advance 


of such Board making its recommendations 
to the President, there be full opportunity 
for American businesses, likely to be 


| affected by contemplated reciprocal tariff 


or other tariff changes, to present testimony 
as to the incidence upon their respective 
enterprises of such changes. 


Mr. Farrell pointed out that, in dis- 


| cussing tariff bargaining, reduction of 


rates of duty is too frequently empha- 
sized as the main instrumentality. He 
told the Committee that there are some 


| dozen or more methods of tariff bar- 


gaining that do not involve reduction of 
duty rates, which countries now en- 


| gaged in trade negotiations consider. A 


copy of the pamphlet “Reciprocal Tariff 
Negotiations,” published by the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Cham- 
ber, describing these methods, was made 
part of the Ways and Means Committee 
hearings. 

Citing President Roosevelt’s state- 


- Business’ Views on Tarifts 


ment to the effect that there should be 
“assurance that no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously 
disturbed,” Mr. Farrell said: 

“Our organization has long adhered 
to the principle that there should be 
‘reasonable protection for American in- 
dustries subject to destructive competi- 
tion from abroad and which are of bene- 
fit to any considerable section of the 
country.’ This, we think, should be the 
first consideration. Reciprocal _ tariff 
negotiations should be secondary to it. 

“We would call attention, therefore, 
to the fact that the proposed bill, while 
placing a 50 per cent limitation upon 
the authority to modify duties, and also 
prohibiting the transfer of any article 
between the dutiable and free lists does 
not contain the much more essential 
basic tariff formula of basing rates of 
duty; applying to any commodity, on 
the principle of equalizing foreign and 
domestic production costs plus trans- 
portation.” 


He added: 


“Our organization has been in favor 
of the establishment of a tariff Adjust- 
ment Board to administer adjustable 
rates under the flexible provisions. In 
taking this position we have felt that 
there was a wide field of activity for the 
existing Tariff Commission in the de- 
termination of facts pertinent to all 
tariff matters. The judicial function of 
receiving testimony and formulating rec- 
ommendations in accordance with the 
tariff law, under the flexible provisions, 
we have felt, might well be entrusted to 
a tariff Adjustment Board. 

“Insofar as changes are to be made in 
connection with reciprocal negotiations, 
it is also our feeling that a board of this 
sort could be of constant value in re- 
ceiving the testimony of American busi- 
nesses affected by proposed modifica- 
tions of rates in connection with the 
demands and bargains being discussed 
with foreign governments.” 


Business should be heard 


MR. FARRELL also drew attention to 
the present situation whereby not only 
American producers but also foreign 
producers have a chance to present facts 
bearing upon tariff changes and urged 
that, in the proposed negotiations be- 
tween our Government and foreign gov- 
ernments, the American interests affect- 
ed should have opportunity to make 
their views known. He said: 

“A feature of the pending bill which 
will, I am sure, meet with opposition 
on the part of American industry is the 
failure to provide any opportunity for 
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hearing and investigation. It is beyond 
the power of any bureau or commission 
to know from day to day, in a world of 
constantly changing economic condi- 
tions, what will be the effect upon our 
economic life, upon our national defense, 
upon employment, upon recovery activi- 
ties, of changes which might be pro- 
posed by foreign negotiating nations. It 
has long been recognized as fair play 
that both the American producer and 
the foreign producer have a chance 
to present facts bearing upon tariff 
changes. This has been part of our flex- 
ible tariff. It is also part of our customs 
law affecting the imposition of duties | 
and classification of commodities. It is | 
part of our procedure under the import | 
provisions of the National Industrial | 
Recovery Act.” | 





No equalization of costs 


THE amended bill, as reported by the 
committee, retains the flexible provisions 
except that those provisions shall ‘not 
apply to any article if a foreign trade 
agreement regarding its importation has 
been concluded. | 

No provision, however, was written 
into the amended bill to preserve the | 
principle of equalizing foreign and do- | 
mestic production costs nor was any | 
provision made for opportunity for do- | 
mestic producers, likely to be affected by | 
changes, to be heard nor was there pro- | 
vision for investigation by the Tariff | 
Commission or other body. | 

Under the amended bill the President | | 
would be permitted to change rates of | 
duty, as a result of agreements, within | 
a 50 per cent range, up or down, and | 
would also be permitted to “bind” the | 
existing tariff status of any article; all 
such changes would be made without re- 
ferring them back to the Senate for 
approval. 





A Foreign Comment 


A FITTING foreign comment on Amer- | 
ican business recovery is given in a re- | 
cent issue of the London Times. The | 
Times’ New York correspondent writes: | 


In these troubled times, the only bright | 
ray of sunshine piercing through the clouds | 


is the vitality of the recovery instinct. Doc- 
tored almost to death at times with specious 


economic remedies, business goes doggedly | 
forward, surviving one crisis after another. | 


Every week sees it a bit farther along its 
road. 


Business activity has now recovered | 


a good half of the loss sustained between 
July and November of last year, and while 


its rate of gain in recent weeks has been | 


accelerated by an intention to forestall the 


labor crisis that has been rapidly develop- | 


ing, still it is hardly to be doubted that its 
impetus would have been maintained even 
without this spurring fear. 
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abeled 


BY 
PNEUMATIC 


Many of the famous pharmaceu- 
tical and cosmetic products sold 
today are automatically labelled by 
a Pneumatic McDonald machine. 


The McDonald Labeller has be- 
come the first choice in labelling 
equipment because of its proven 
accuracy, speed, economy and de- 
pendability. With the repeal of 
prohibition the leading distillers, 
looking at this record, are also 
installing McDonald Labellers. 


The McDonald applies front and 
back labels, all-around labels, 
double-end labels or seals on 
bottles, jars, cartons, boxes or 
packages with unfailing accuracy 
at rated speeds ranging from 40 
to 120 a minute. 


The McDonald is the preferred 
labelling method. We shall be 
glad to give you, free, complete in- 
formation and recommendations 
on the McDonald that is best 
suited to your needs. Write, today. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE. 
QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 


Branch Offices in New York, 117 Liberty St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave., 
San Francisco, 320 Market St. 7 Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and 
Trafalgar House, No. 12 Whitehall, London, England 


When writing to PNeumatic Scace CorroraTion please mention Nation’s Business 






















































































A Big Job Ahead 


By HENRY I. HARRIMAN President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





Century promises soon to become 

a reality. An Inter-American High- 
way from Alaska and the Dominion of 
Canada on the north to Chile, the 
Argentine and Brazil on the south is 
now having its gaps filled in on the 
maps and plans of the engineers. At 
many points along the way graders and 
steam shovels are already at work forg- 
ing links in this chain of commercial, 
social and political relationship between 
the peoples of two continents. 

More than 12,000 miles in length 
from north to south, this will be the 
first highway ever to connect great in- 
habited areas of the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. 

Of the total length, 4,500 miles are 
now passable by automobiles in all 
weather, chiefly in Canada, the United 
States, Mexico and Panama, with sec- 
tions in Alaska, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Colombia and Brazil. In the 
other Central and South American coun- 
tries, all-weather roads represent an in- 
significant mileage. Highways passable 
in dry weather, however, cover the great- 
er part of the international highway 
route. 

But mud is not the only obstacle to 
through traffic. Gaps now impassable to 
motor vehicles will call for 1,200 miles 
of entirely new construction in northern 
Canada and Alaska, 350 miles in 
southern Mexico, 160 miles in Costa 
Rica and 25 miles each in Nicaragua 
and Panama. South of the Canal Zone, 
in Colombia, lies a formidable gap of 
more than 400 miles entirely through 
jungle before connection is made with 
the highway system on the plateau of 
central Colombia and northern Ecuador. 
The only other important gap on the 
main north and south route in South 
America is one of about 150 miles in 
the southwest part of Ecuador in the 
vicinity of Guayaquil. 

The South American portion of the 
highway offers a great variety of 
scenery—in the jungles of Colombia 
and Brazil, the seacoasts of Peru and 
Chile, among the magnificent heights of 
the Andes and on the broad expanse of 
the Argentine pampas. A thousand miles 
of this highway will be at elevations be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 feet. 

At the south end of Peru, midway 
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between Panama and the Straits of 
Magellan, lies the future main junction 
point of South America’s highways. 
Here converge the boundaries of Peru, 
Bolivia and Chile, famous through the 
Tacna-Arica controversy. From this 
junction point, the main stem of the in- 
ternational highway continues south 
through Chile to Santiago, while a major 
branch, now largely impassable, will 
lead across the Andes to Bolivia, south- 
ern Brazil and the great city of Rio de 
Janeiro, with a secondary branch south- 
ward east of the Andes to Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. 

These South American travel routes 
have given us fascinating stories of ex- 
ploration. From the accounts of such 
pioneers as Franck, Veatch, Squier, 
Shunk, Courteville and Tschiffelly, and 
from his own travels on road work in 
South America, E. W. James of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads has 
pieced together the best available in- 
formation to supplement the road sur- 
veys made by South American Govern- 
ments. 

He tells us, for example, that a party 
with motor truck made the trip on the 
projected route from Rio de Janeiro 
through Bolivia over the Andes into 
Peru in spite of the 100 mile gap, im- 
passable for wheeled vehicles, between 
Santa Cruz and Cochabama, Bolivia. 
It took a month to cover this 100 miles. 
The motor truck had to be knocked 
down and carried on mule back, the 
rivets being taken out of the chassis to 
disassemble the parts into small enough 
loads. 


Roadless territory in Ecuador 


IT IS recorded that two automobiles 
have, on their own wheels, made the 
2,500 mile trip along the west coast from 
Santiago, Chile, to the north tip of Peru 
but they did not even attempt to tra- 
verse the roadless territory in southern 
Ecuador. Farther north, however, it is 
now practicable in good weather to drive 
from central Ecuador northeasterly 
through Colombia and Venezuela to the 
port of Caracas on the Caribbean Sea, 
a distance of 1,500 miles. In the vicinity 
of Bogota, Colombia, some 400 miles of 
this route is passable in any weather, 
the longest continuous stretch of im- 


proved highway in South or Central 
America, except for an approximately 
equal mileage in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

From this brief review and from the 
map on page 57 it will be seen that 
the main problem of the Inter-American 
Highway in South America is one of 
rebuilding about 5,000 miles of dry 
weather roads to all-weather standards 
and constructing something more than 
1,500 miles of new highway. To date 
there has been no survey or estimate 
of cost for the work in the southern con- 
tinent. 

At the other extremity of the Inter- 
American Highway, in Alaska, we find, 
between Fairbanks and the Canadian 
border, 90 miles of road completed and 
180 of new construction needed at an 
estimated cost of $2,000,000. In the 
Canadian section, from the Alaska bor- 
der to Hazelton, British Columbia, 100 
miles of completed road and 1,000 miles 
of new construction are required with 
estimated cost of $12,000,000. From 
Hazelton to Vancouver and Seattle, 
880 miles, the road is completed mostly 
with gravel surface and is passable at all 
seasons. Located east of the Coast 
Range Mountains the highway in Can- 
ada and Alaska will avoid the excessive 
snowfall prevailing nearer the Pacific 
Ocean and no serious difficulty is antici- 
pated in keeping it open in winter. 

In the United States there are so 
many major north and south highways 
that none have been particularly desig- 
nated as through routes to connect with 
the two great Mexican branches of the 
Inter-American Highway—one from 
Laredo to Mexico City and the other 
from Nogales, skirting the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, to Mexico City. South of Mexico 
City the two international highways are 
merged. 

The Mexican Government, with a well 
organized body of Mexican engineers, 
has pushed construction from Nuevo 
Laredo on the Rio Grande to Mexico 
City so rapidly that the total distance of 
approximately 800 miles is to be open to 
traffic in all weather before the end of 
this year, according to the San Antonio 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce which 
conducts periodic logs of this road. The 
western route from Nogales to Mexico 

(Continued on page 57) 
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the printing press 


Many phases of Aztec or Mexican culture amazed 
the Spanish conquerors, yet there existed no means 
of written communication more advanced than 


picture writing. 





Consequently when missionaries wished a tract 
printed in the Spanish and Nahuatl languages, 
John Kromberger, most illustrious printer of 
Spain, sent a press to Mexico, where difficulties 
of translation could be more readily overcome. 

The first press arrived in the New World in 
1539, under the management of Giovanni Paoli 
and at least eight books were 
published. 

One easily may imagine 
that more difficulties than 
those of translation confront- 
ed Paoli. Consider his paper, 


for instance —a crude prod- 
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CHICAGO 
8 South Michigan Avenue 





NEW YORK 
122 East gand Street 









THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


U. 9. PAT. NO. 1918099 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


o AZTEC culture, 


was added zz 1539 A.D. 


uct brought slowly thousands of miles over land 
and sea. 

Printers may have problems still, but Kleerfect 
— The Perfect Printing Paper —has answered 
the desires of printers for an uncoated printing 
paper with these five balanced essentials — proper 
strength, excellent opacity, smooth surface with- 
out glare, same color and finish both sides, and 
proper absorption of ink. Yet Kleerfect is avail- 
able at prices no higher than you are used to 
paying for just printable paper. 

This advertisement is not 
printed on Kleerfect but we 
will gladly send you samples of 
Kleerfect printing. Please use 


your letterhead and address 





) 


our Advertising Department 


in Chicago. 


NEENAH, 
WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 


LOS ANGELES 
510 West Sixth Street 
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IS POTENT TRUCK ARITHMETIC 


ERE is a little exercise in arithmetic 
for the back of a handy envelope: 
This semi-trailer tank-truck has a capac- 
ity of 5000 gallons. It is being driven an 
average of 4000 miles per month. Its tank 
of Alcoa Aluminum weighs 5140 pounds 
less than if made of steel. 
That is just 10,280 ton-miles less dead- 
weight haulage per month for its owner. 
Now, if you are personally interested in 
economy in truck transportation you will 
want to apply your own cost constants to 
this striking example of dead-weight saving. 


OTHER BODIES, TOO 

The principle here exemplified applies to 
every sort of sizeable truck-body, or freight 
container — indeed wherever mass is in 
motion. Always Alcoa Aluminum is light 
on the Dead Load; heavy on the Pay Load. 

More pay load within a fixed gross 
weight; less gross weight for a fixed pay 
load; lower engine rating for a given pay 


load — any way you pose the problem 
Alcoa Aluminum is the inevitable answer, 
because it combines great strength with 
light weight. 


A THOUSAND OTHER SPOTS 
Strong as structural steel, yet weighing 
only 14 as much, alloys of Alcoa Aluminum 
are writing new history everywhere in 
business. Easily fabricated, high in corro- 
sion resistance, high in heat and electrical 
conductivity, it is being used to advantage 
in almost every industry. 


There is no mysterious alchemy to the 
fabrication of Alcoa Aluminum. Light to 
handle, it forms readily, welds beautifully, 
finishes proudly, performs long, economi- 
cally. 

If this truck story has struck a responsive 
chord, or if our reference to versatility has 
given you a hunch on using Alcoa Alumi- 
num elsewhere in your business, we shall 
gladly place our experience at your disposal. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1825 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


When writing te ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
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TOO, MR. CHESS: PLAYER” 


Russell F. Mann, B. S., specialist in bio-chemistry, says: 


‘*Championship chess calls for healthy nerves, 
but scientific work taxes the nerves, too. Con- 
centrating over a microscope. ..analyzing chem- 
ical compounds weighing as little as 1/1000 gr 
—there’s nerve strain for you! I picked Camels 
as my cigarette years ago. I like their flavor 
better and they never bother my nerves.”’ 


Frank J. Marshall, U. S. Chess Champion, says: 


‘Championship chess is a test for 
anybody’s nerves! I smoke steadily— 
whether I’m playing or not—I enjoy 
Camels thoroughly and I find that 
Camels never jangle my nerves or 
disturb my concentration.”” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


How Are YOUR Nerves? 


Are you a coin rattler...aring air —recreation—and make 
twister? Do you drum with Camels your cigarette. 


your fingers, wrinkle your i ments ere. nies 
forehead, make peculiar cluck- from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
ing noises when you are under TOBACCOS than any other 
a nervous strain? All these popular brand. 


habits come from “jangled 
nerves’ —they are nature’s 
way of calling for a new deal. 


You can enjoy Camels as 
freely as you wish because 
this milder cigarette, rich in 
So get enough sleep—fresh flavor, never gets on your nerves! 


Camels Costlicr , ae 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE! 
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(Continued from page 52) 

City has been explored by a pathfinding automobile ex- 
pedition from the Automobile Club of Southern California 
but practically the entire distance of 1,300 miles will re- 
quire improvement and, in places, new construction. 

In the Mexican section, south of the City of Mexico, 
630 miles of the highway are passable in dry weather, but 
farther southward to the boundary of Guatemala lie 340 
miles traversed only by a mere trail. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the Inter-American Highway 
project and will doubtless have all the highway in its 
territory ready for traffic before completion of the sections 
between Mexico and the Canal Zone. 

In several respects these latter sections, totalling 1,500 
miles and passing through the six Central American re- 
publics, now present greater interest than any other parts 
of the general project. It is here that a relatively short sec- 
tion of the whole highway passes through a number of 
different countries, some of which have thrown themselves 
actively into the work of improving the highways along 
the international route while others are frankly asking for 
help. It is here that opportunities seem to exist for de- 
velopment of agriculture in distinctive products for which 
the United States offers an almost unlimited market. 

Recognizing the Central American section of the high- 
way as the key to early completion of the whole project, 
cooperative efforts have in recent years largely been con- 
centrated here. By action of Congress the United States 
offered assistance for a reconnaissance survey of the route 
from the Panama Canal Zone to the border of Mexico. 
This offer was accepted by five of the Central American 
countries and the remaining country, Salvador, also ac- 
tively cooperated. The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, at 
the request of the State Department and with cooperation 
from the Department of Commerce, conducted the re- 
connaissance survey between 1930 and 1933, assisted by 
the highway engineers of the countries concerned. 

Of the 1,500 miles of the highway in Central America 
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about 500 miles are already completed and open to all- 
weather traffic, while 500 more are good or fair in dry 
weather. To bring the entire Central American section to 
all-weather standards, with surfaces of local materials, 
an expenditure of approximately $30,000,000 will be re- 
quired. Higher types of surfacing have been estimated as 
follows: Local materials with oil treatment, $38,000,000, 
and concrete, $101,000,000. 


A definite road plan is needed 


THERE can be no dissent from the proposition that a 
definite location of the international highway route in this 
area should be established so that the Central American 
republics will be able to plan their road work to fit in 
with the ultimate scheme. But the conception behind the 
international project goes much farther than this. There 
are obvious advantages in opening up a through route for 
the highway tourist between the countries of North and 
South America and special values to citizens of the 
United States living in the Panama Canal Zone. For ex- 
ample, the 250 miles of improved road in Panama have 
already been largely patronized by the residents of the 
Canal Zone for recreational travel and it is easy to see how 
much a through highway to the north will mean to them. 

Special interest in the Central American section of the 
proposed highway lies in the possibility of opening up 
large areas for agricultural and commercial development 
of a nature which should promote the economic welfare 
both of these and other American countries. At present, ac- 
cess to the interior and cultivable uplands of Central 
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The 12,000 mile highway connecting North and South 
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Operates on both A.C. and D.C. Weight 7 ounces 


“Unbelievable!” 


yet the simple truth 


You can shave so close and clean with 
the Schick Dry Shaver that your face will 
be absolutely smooth. Yet you use no soap, 
no water, no brush and NO BLADES. 
You cannot possibly cut nor scrape your- 
self. As you continue to use the Dry Shaver, 
the old skin gradually flakes off. You get a 
new, more youthful and flexible skin easier 
to shave and more healthful in appearance. 
There is real economy in the long use of 
the Dry Shaver for there is nothing to buy, 
to sharpen or replace. GET A DEMON- 
STRATION. Any Schick dealer will 
show you the Dry Shaver. If none is near 
you, send $15 ($17.50 in Canada) direct 
to us. A full guarantee protects you. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast :—Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Canadian Distributor:—Schick Dry 
Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, QueLec. 





DRY SHAVER 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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America, which range from 1,500 to 
5,000 feet in elevation and rise to 10,000 
feet in Guatemala, is mainly by steamer 
to the ports and thence by rail, highway 
or airplane. The Pan American Air- 
ways, however, provide service through- 
out the length of Central America paral- 
leling the future line of the Inter- 
American Highway on the Pacific slope 
of the divide. 

The routes via the ports will doubt- 
less remain the great channels for trans- 
portation of freight and for a large part 
of the passenger traffic. With completion 
of the highway the several countries are 
expected to build additional short spurs 
to the ports or connect up and improve 
existing laterals. Those who have studied 
the influence of highways in the develop- 
ment of new areas thus see in the Inter- 
American Highway a great potential 
force for the stimulation of agricultural 
and other development for which the 
region is specially adapted but which 
is as yet developed only to a limited de- 
gree because of the absence of communi- 
cation. 

The Bureau of Public Roads’ survey 
points out that Central America’s lands 
and climates are suited for production 
of 


Rice, tea, cinnamon and other spices and 
condiments, camphor, quinine and other 
medicinals and drugs, rubber, copper, many 
palm-nut and vegetable and essential oils, 
varnish, gums such as copal, wool, abaca, 
hemp, and insecticide plants. 


The United States now depends upon 
distant sources for its major supply of 
many of these commodities; in some 
cases we rely upon a single country for 
our principal supply. With expanding 
world requirements, is it not logical that 
the United States should have a mutual 
interest with the Central American coun- 
tries in the development of these re- 
sources? At present the principal prod- 
ucts of the Central American countries 
are coffee and bananas. From their point 
of view it would seem, as we have found 
it in the United States, to be most desir- 
able to get away from the one crop 
status and to develop diversification of 


| agriculture. 


Transportation is now costly 


IN SUMMING up the economic stud- 
ies made with cooperation of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau 
states: 


Although these countries, and the Carib- 
bean region in general, have been regarded 
as high-production-cost areas, the cause of 
this is traceable primarily to lack of cheap 
transportation, and not to any inherent dif- 
ficulties of resources or man-power. Ade- 
quate highway systems connecting with the 
present short water hauls will do much to 
remedy existing deficiencies. These consider- 
ations, of course, apply chiefly to agricul- 
ture, which will doubtless be the dominant 
characteristic of this region for centuries to 


come; yet they have significance also in re- 
spect to lumbering, with vast hardwood for- 
ests thus far undeveloped, and to mining, 
with mineral resources whose extent is still 
undetermined. 


As means for obtaining revenues as a 
basis for financing the highway, in addi- 
tion to those which may be expected 
from the increased wealth resulting from 
the improvement, there are important 
possibilities of direct revenues through 
gasoline taxes, charges for concessions 
for service to the traffic on the highway 
and increment in value of public prop- 
erty along the route. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has for many years real- 
ized the potentialities of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway and the membership have 
on several occasions declared its support 
for the program. The Chamber, to- 
gether with many of the chambers of 
commerce in Central and South Amer- 
ica, has actively cooperated in further- 
ing its progress. 


A survey for location 


THE next step should be a definite 
location survey of the Central American 
project and a reconnaissance survey of 
the proposed South American route 
from the Canal Zone southward to 
Chile, Argentine and Brazil. Whether or 
not large scale financing for immediate 
construction is attempted, the definite 
location survey will be of inestimable 
value as a guide to the future road pro- 
grams of each country, while the recon- 
naissance survey of the route into and 
through South America would give some 
preliminary ideas as to the total cost and 
possibilities of early construction. 

At the Conference of the Pan Amer- 
ican states at Montevideo a representa- 
tive of the United States said, “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has indicated that the 
Congress of the United States might well 
give favorable consideration to a recom- 
mendation that the United States bear 
the immediate and initial expenses for 
the survey of a highway throughout both 
the North and South American Conti- 
nents, the other interested Governments 
to be requested later to share in the cost 
of the project.” 

Such a survey, it is understood, would 
cost about $500,000. 

When the surveys are finished, the 
question will doubtless arise whether the 
United States should in some way assist 
in financing the construction—not as a 
gift or contribution but as a paying in- 
vestment of value in stimulating our 
trade and with its return covered from 
prospective revenues from gasoline taxes, 
service concessions and increased land 
values. 

Progress on this big job ahead, with 
its manifold possibilities of economic, 
social and political value to both con- 
tinents, seems to rest largely on the in- 
itiative of our Government. 
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Aone the men who know ... among 
impartial hydrological engineers who base 
their recommendation of the best in pumps 
and well water systems solely on fact and 
proof ... the first choice of the majority is 
LayNE. Why? Because LayNE produces re- 
sults. ‘They know from experience that 
LAYNE means “more water .. . less cost,” 
whether the demand is for hundreds or mil- 
lions of gallons. Let the choice of these ex- 


OF MEN- WHO 7 


perts guide you in your selection of pumps 
and wells. Your guarantee is LAYNE’s 50 
years as leader in its field, and an unmatched, 
world-wide organization. Our newest bul- 
letins are yours for the asking. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 

Send me free your newest bulletins of - special interest to 
( ) industrial ( ) municipal officials. 

Name... 


Department E 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Address 
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When writing to Layne & Bowter, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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IS THIS A PICTURE OF 









SECRETARIES? 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
ALL THE TIME! 


%OS-O1-%O0T SAALNVUYVNSD NOSIGI 


With EDIPHONE Voice Writing 
Service dictators dictate when- 
ever they wish, as easily as 
telephoning! Business capacity 
increases because with Voice 
Writing unavoidable absences 
—due to conferences, sales trips, 
etc., are “bridged over”. Tele- 
phone calls that need confirma- 
tions are immediately answered. 
Ideas, plans—everything flows 
into operation. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 

























dictation easier, faster. 


Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 


ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSANISNG GAISVIAINI 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone orwrite ‘TheEdiphone.” 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


<< 
Gone 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A, 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


Voice Writing” which makes | 


We will be glad to prove to you that 


Secretarial Service | 
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The Railroads 


(Continued from page 26) 

Ask any seasoned traveller who runs 
the “Century,” the “Broadway,” the 
“Federal,” the “Capitol,” and more 
than likely he will know the answer. And 
nowhere is the evolution of transpor- 
tation more luxuriously epitomized with 
the modern touch than in the through- 
service equipment of the Western lines. 
The “Chief,” the “Overland Limited,” 
the “Empire Builder,” the “Olympian,” 
the “Golden Gate Limited’”—to men- 
tion only a few of the No. 1 cross-con- 
tinent speedsters—bear names which 
embalm an epic conquest of nature in 
the raw, and symbolize with dependable 
regularity the underlying unity of the 
American people. 


Passenger trains as advertising 


EVERY passenger agent knows that 
folks who pay extra fare, expect “extra 
fast, extra fine” as a matter of course. 
But that passenger traffic should be 
looked on as mere window dressing is 
something of a paradox in view of the 
expenditures to keep it attractive. How 
much this notion of expensive front 
needs qualification is readily revealed in 
the revenue figures for 1933. Of a total 
of $3,095,446,191 of operating income 


Hold the Pace 


superb substance of confidence in the 
ability of the railways to win a sustain- 
ing share of the transportation dollar, 
The development of the Burlington’s 
streamlined stainless steel motorized 
flyer, “the Zephyr,” completed in April, 
equipped with a luxurious shatter-proof 
glass solarium, is a lively accent on bril- 
liant speed with conveniences in the 
modern manner. In this aerodynamic 
design the engineering arts and the re- 
sources of the industrial outfitters are 
brought to a spectacular focus. As the 
Burlington’s innovation so eloquently 
attests, transportation is becoming a 
matter of style and eye appeal in its in- 
terpretation of dependable service. 
Several cars have been built for the 
Burlington, the Reading and the Texas 
& Pacific by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
using the method of stainless steel con- 
struction developed by that company. 
The possibility of using stainless steel 
in thin sheets, formed into structural 
sections suitable to resist compression, 
depends upon the Budd shot-welding 
process for joining these thin sheets. 
This is a process by which the quantity 
of energy passing through each spot 
weld can be controlled within very 
narrow limits, thus preventing injury to 





Even the steam locomotive feels the effects of change. The American Loco- 
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motive Company built this stream-lined model for the Delaware & Hudson 


received by Class I roads—those taking 
in a million or more dollars a year—pas- 
senger traffic accounted for $329,341,- 
854, a decrease of $47,753,519, or 12.7 
per cent, compared with 1932. In 1933, 
passenger revenue amounted to 10.6 per 
cent of the whole rail revenue; in 1932, 
it was 12 per cent; in 1929, it was 13.9 
per cent. 

This retrogression is variously ex- 
plained, with new forms of competition 
uppermost in public interest. Certainly 
the accumulating evidence indicates that 
railroad managements are actively con- 
cerned to match any challenge of speed, 
comfort, or safety. At the Century of 
Progress Exposition millions of visitors 
were memorably magnetized with the 


the stainless steel surrounding the weld 
by the excess heat ordinarily present 
during such welds when the energy is 
not under automatic control. This 
method of producing a strong structure 
of light weight was used in the build- 
ing of the Burlington’s three-unit artic- 
ulated train. 

As an example of the economies af- 
forded by radical reduction of weight, 
Mr. Budd has pointed out that a typical 
passenger train, including locomotive, 
has a capacity of 380 passengers and 
weighs 1,631,000 pounds. With a pas- 
senger load of one-half, which he calls 
a fair average, this amounts to 8,500 
pounds of train per passenger. 

“The passenger pays the railroad 3.6 
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i re HE Underwood Sundstrand Adding 
ie : Machine is geared up to safe, high- 
i ihe ts speed figuring. It adds, multiplies and 
ce. subtracts in the twinkling of an eye. It se- 
for the lects the right column automatically. It 
e Texas allows the operator to tap a figure out ex- 
. Budd actly as he’d write it out with pen orpencil. 
oper, ' It’s easy to operate, too. Just ten nu- 
as a meral keys...and so logically arranged 
nag et that the touch system of operation comes 
neta as a natural development of just a few 
sression, hours practice. 
welding There are twenty-two Underwood 
sheets. Sundstrand models, manually or electri- 
juantity cally operated and of 8, 10 or 11 column 
ch spot capacity. See them at the nearest Under- 
ark wood Elliott Fisher Branch or just tele- 


phone for a demonstration in your own 


office. 

Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines. Typewriters .. Accounting Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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“I saved $25 last year on 
my Automobile Insurance”’ 


“You mean by changing to 
a MUTUAL Company?... 
| did that ten years ago!”’ 








| ws CAR OWNER interested in reducing 
costs will find it worth while to inquire 
into mutual insurance. 

He will find available to him strong legal 
reserve mutual companies, which have 
returned a substantial dividend to policy- 
holders every year of their corporate 
existence. 

He will find that the mutual plan of in- 
surance is older than any other — that 
over a million car owners are mutually 
protected — that in other forms of casu- 
alty risks such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, mutual companies are protecting 
thousands of the leading corporations of 
the country. 


How a Mutual Company Saves Money 
for Policyholders 


The fundamental aim of mutual insurance 
in all of the 182 years of its existence 
has been to reduce the cost of the insur- 
ance by reducing the losses. This comes 
about largely through careful selection of 
risks—through doing everything possible 
to help policyholders avoid accidents. 
Economy of operation contributes also to 
this result. 

Whatever saving a mutual company effects 
is passed on to policyholders. There are no 
stockholders. 


A Selected Group of Companies 
to Choose From 


The member companies of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 
simplify the matter of selection for any car 
owner or employer interested in mutual sav- 
ing and protection. There are 22 companies 
in this group—acknowledged leaders. Assets 
of Association Companies total over 106 
million dollars. In the past ten years they 
have saved and returned to policyholders 
$107,994,478. 


Add to Your Insurance Knowledge 


A valuable booklet will be sent free on 
request. In 24 pages the fundamental princi- 
ples of insurance are outlined—the different 
types of insurance explained. Names and ad- 
dresses of Association Companies are includ- 
ed—their methods of operation made clear. 


Look for This Seal... 


When you buy mutual 
insurance — except life 
insurance—look for this 
seal. Any company priv- 
ileged to use it is a mem- 
ber of The American 
Mutual Alliance. It is a 
symbol of stability and 
strength. 




















MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on the following risks: accident * automobile (all forms) + burglary 
and theft « fidelity © liability (all forms) « plate glass * property damage « workmen’s compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
National Ass’n of Mutual Casualty Companies, Name 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Kindly send me your booklet giving names Strect— 
of Association companies, and an outline of the 


benefits they offer. City == ; oa ee ne 


When writing to NaT1onaL ASSOCIATION OF Mutuat CasuaLty Compantes please mention Nation’s Business 





cents a mile for the privilege of riding,” 
Mr. Budd said, “‘and the railroad moves 
four tons of equipment for his benefit. 
If the same passenger offered that same 
load in cast iron as freight, he would 
have to pay the road about 26 cents a 
mile. The passenger enjoys the best of 
accommodation, comfort and _ speed 
while the cast iron has the lowest less- 
than-carload rating. Again a passenger 
pays $3.99 to ride from Philadelphia to 
New York in a Pullman which weighs 
160,000 pounds and costs $85,000, but 
if he ships a calf in a crate over the 
same route in a freight car weighing 
43,000 pounds and costing $6,000, he 
would have to pay $10.50. This method 
of figuring may be open to criticism, 
but the fact remains that our railroads 
are hauling a great non-revenue pro- 
ducing weight in their passenger trains. 

“On the other hand, a light diesel- 
electric train having a capacity of 236 
passengers, baggage space and _ buffet 
service, weighs no more than 230,000 
pounds. This is about half the weight 
of an ordinary locomotive and tender 
alone, or less than 1,000 pounds per 
passenger.” 


Catching the public’s eye 


ANOTHER focal point of current in- 
terest is provided by the Union Pacific 
three-car articulated all-aluminum 
train, Winton powered and projectile 
shaped. Streamlining fs not the whole 
answer to restoration of rail prestige, 
but it is a competent gesture to catch 
the attention of John Per Capita, now 
notoriously fickle in expressing his 
transportation “demand.” Back of this 
Union Pacific gesture are the resources 
of the road itself, and the technical sup- 
port of the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Company, the builders, the Alumi- 
num Company of America, General Mo- 
tors, the Stout Aeronautical Company, 
the University of Michigan, the Winton 
Engine Company and dozens of sup- 
pliers of equipment and furnishings. 

A partial list of specialties used in 
this one train suggests the broad range 
of the contributory industries and helps 
to define the structural details and 
fittings: 


Tread plates, electrical control, gen-. 


erating and driving apparatus, window 
capping, air compressors, refrigerating 
unit, cast steel truck frames, wear 
plates, rolled steel wheels and axles, 
air brakes, slack adjusters, roller bear- 
ings, safety glass, oil fired heaters, 
brake shoes, rubber for insulation and 
shock absorption, stainless steel, shake- 
proof screws, storage battery, headlights 
and marker lamps, window wipers, 
duplex air brake gage, air horns, sand- 
ers, and speed indicator. 

Also included are flashlights and tool 
kits for the crew, flexible hot air con- 
nections, exterior enamel, insulation 
material, cork tile floor covering, Masti- 
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NO WONDER 
the customers go right by 


O ONE is in a buying mood 
when little rivers of perspi- 
ration are running down his back. 
A number of businesses have 
learned that lesson, to their profit. 
Movie theatres used to have 
great yawning rows of empty seats 
in the summertime. Today, those 
theatres that are air conditioned 
find that the hotter the weather, 
the more people flock to them. 
The same thing is true of the 
hotels, restaurants, shops and 
department stores that have air 
conditioning. 
If you are a customer, your com- 
fort demands that you seek out 
places of business that are air con- 


ditioned. If you are in business, 
your profits can be increased by 
air conditioning. 

General Electric gives you the 
benefit of its years of experience in 
refrigeration, electrical control en- 
gineering and automatic heating. 

This company offers the most 
complete line of air conditioning 
equipment—well designed, de- 
pendable, made to meet a wide 
variety of needs. You can have 
complete, year-round air condi- 
tioning for one room or an entire 
store, office, restaurant, home. 
(Complete air conditioning sup- 
plies clean air, gently circulated, 
always at the right temperature, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR STORES + HOMES «+ 


When writing to GENERAL ELectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 


OFFICES « RESTAURANTS 


with humidity raised or lowered 
as needed.) 

You can have summer cooling, 
by which the air is cleaned, cooled, 
dehumidified, and gently circu- 
lated. Or you can have winter air 
conditioning alone. Installations 
are made under direction of G-E 
trained engineers. 

For complete information, see 
the G-E Air Conditioning dealer 
in your town, or mail the coupon 
today. ’ 


General Electric Company 
Air Conditioning Department, Div. N.B.5 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me, free, information about G-E Air Condition- 


ing for (check) Summer........ Year-Round........ 
ONNE6 58 OM cae Homie. ....... 
WAM too os vatycvesdincgeebimnodateonannes meee 












































CRUISES 


TO ORDER 





Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you to leave 
when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $165; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 
from $255 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
(via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) 
are low...from $450 First Class;$240 
Tourist (Yokohama and return). 


ROUND tue WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as you like, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or up to two full years. Sail 
any week from New York, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. . . for as little as 
$654 First Class. 

Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or... 


DOVTATRAN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





coke on toilet floors and platforms, 
Presdwood, compressor motors, blower 
for motors, carburetors, condenser fan, 
blower for air conditioning, pressure 
switches, expansion valves. 

Engineering and service features are 
further detailed in the use of air condi- 
tioning pipe and fittings, hoppers, fold- 
ing washstands, soap dispensers, con- 
tinuous towel cabinets, oil burning range 
and urn, buffet equipment and silver- 
ware, light weight dishes and tumblers, 
linen lunch cloths and cooking ware. 

The New Haven’s announcement of 
the building of 50 de luxe streamlined, 
air-conditioned coaches in gay colors 
with modern decorations gives fresh 
recognition to the evangels of indus- 
trial design. Practicalities, as well as 
esthetics, impel the company’s decision. 
To quote John J. Pelley, president: 

“The New Haven realizes the im- 
portance of comfort and pleasing ap- 
pointments in coaches as a lure to win 
back the business lost to airplanes, buses 
and other forms of transportation. 

“Because we want the new coaches to 
embody a close approximation of cur- 
rent consumer demand we have broken 
a tradition of the industry and have 
chosen a leading designer of consumer 
products to satisfy the public’s desires 
in the new coaches. 

“Walter Dorwin Teague, who will de- 
sign the new coaches, is the dean of 
industrial and consumer product de- 
signers. The new cars will embody a 
maximum of comfort, suitability and 
design interest.” 


Duplex sleeping cars 


TRAVELLERS between New York and 
Washington have liberally patronized 
the two new duplex type Pullman sleep- 
ing cars, “Eventide” and “Nocturne,” 
that have been operated on the Pennsyl- 
vania since May, 1933. At the beginning 
of the new year, the up-and-downstairs 
rooms had been used by 6,000 travellers. 

About two years ago the Pullman 
Company placed on the rails the “Wan- 
derer” and “Voyager,” the first duplex 
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experiments. Each of these cars had four 
rooms—two up and two downstairs—at 
one end, the remainder of the space con- 
taining standard sections. These single 
bedrooms are equipped with long lateral 
lounge seats, the backs of which when 
turned over form spring-mattressed 
beds. Individual toilet facilities and reg- 
ulation of heat, light and ventilation 
form a combination that appeals to 
travellers. These pioneer duplex cars 
have run in various sections of the East, 
and are now operated between Pitts- 
burgh and Washington. 

The 1933 cars have eight rooms on 
each tier, requiring a new type of ex- 
terior. Instead of the lateral lounge- 
bed, the standard section—minus the 
upper berth, of course—is used. Al- 
though the arrangement of the room is 
consequently altered, the passenger has 
the same comforts already indicated. 


A diner made for convenience 


A PULLMAN restaurant car of new 
design is now running on the Big Four’s 
“Sycamore” between Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. Lacking the customary end 
vestibules, the “Toreador” has one vesti- 
bule in the center of the car. 

The kitchen is at the head-end, next 
is the restaurant, seating 20 persons, 
then the vestibule, on the other side of 
which is the parlor, containing 12 mov- 
able chairs. The observation room seat- 
ing 10, occupies the extreme rear end. 

This unusual construction is particu- 
larly designed for daytime trains on 
which there is only one Pullman. The 
observation parlor is always at the rear 
of the train, the parlor passengers are 
separated by the vestibule from the 
restaurant and kitchen, but day coach 
passengers may enter the restaurant 
from the head end and without passing 
through the parlor sections. 

A 50 per cent saving in passenger-car 
weight, without the sacrifice of essen- 
tial strength or carrying capacity, is in- 
dicated in the latest Pullman contri- 
bution to better railroading. The idea 
was presented in two all-aluminum cars, 





Electric trains will link New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 





when the Pennsylvania completes its electrification program 
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The LOCAL 


The Local Agent of Stock Fire In- 
surance Companies is worthy of his 
hire. He knows your community; he 
knows you; he knows property. 


He is familiar with fire hazards and 
can help you safeguard your property 
so as to obtain the best rate of in- 
surance. 


The Local Agent gives valuable coun- 
sel and advice in writing insurance 
policies suited to your exact needs. 
In case of loss, he is right in your 
community, ready and 
willing to be of instant ser- 
vice to you. It is false econ- 
omy to deprive yourself of 
the service he can give you. 


As a physical part of your 
community, he is also an 






AGEN 


economic part of it. He pays taxes, 
just as you do. He trades at your 
stores. He supports your religious 
and educational institutions. He 
shares your civic pride and co-oper- 
ates in all your civic enterprises. 

He is part of your community. And 
he is part of the same school of busi- 
ness economics that you are — the 
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OF STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE .- .-. 


school which believes in fair and 
reasonable profit for service well 
rendered. 


The many services of the Local Agent 
of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
are told in detail in the booklet, 
“Your Agent, and Your Friend”. A 
copy will gladly be sent on request, 
without cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS ¢ NEW YORK—8s JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO—222 WEST ADAMS STREET « SAN FRANCISCO—MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies—Established in 1866 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically 
universal in its coverage, and consequently 

vital to the public interest and the social 
order. Stability and security and service are 
outstanding characteristics of stock company 
fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


definitely known in advance to the policy- 
holder, upon whom no assessment can ever be 
levied. Competent local agents are available 
everywhere for prompt and efficient service to 
the policyholder. Look on your policy for an 
imprint toshowit isissued by a “Stock Company.” 


When writing to THe Natronat Boarp oF Fire Unperwriters. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Mr. J. Rowland Brown, President, 
Reliance Gauge Column Company and 
the company’s plant at Cleveland. 


“Iron Fireman 
is saving us 
$1100 a year’ 


says J.Rowland Brown, President of the 
Reliance Gauge Column Co. of Cleveland 


The $1100 a year which Iron Fire- 
man is saving this well known 
manufacturer of steam specialties 
represents an earning of 59% a year 
on their investment in Iron Fireman equipment. 

That’s what Iron Fireman automatic self- 
regulating coal firing can do for a boiler room. 
And this direct profit of 59% a year is not all. 
Uniform temperature, the elimination of smok- 
ing stacks, and the higher efficiency of the 
boilers when fired scientifically are all factors 
which make extra indirect profits. 

The Reliance Gauge Column Company had an 
Iron Fireman survey and report and purchased 
after the facts had been laid before its officials. 
You can do the same. Ask for this free checkup. 
Get the facts and then decide. Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Company, Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. 

6 
The Iron Fireman installation at the Reliance Gauge Column 
Company (shown below), is in a 125 h.p. Erie City H.R.T. boiler 


carrying 100 pounds pressure for heat and stepped up to 200 
pounds when steam is required for testing the company’s products. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC GolZ con FIRING 





IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 

3146 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
OC Please survey my heating plaot. 

00 Home 0 Business 

D Send literature 

Name 

Address 

City 














State 


“ 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| exhibited at the Century of Progress 








Exposition. The larger of these cars is 
an 84-ft. observation-room car, designed 
jointly by the Pullman Company and 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation, and intended for opera- 
tion in regular main-line passenger-train 
service. The other is a 79-ft. observation 
coach, designed by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation for main- 
line service and particularly adapted, be- 
cause of its light weight, to use as a 
motor-train trailer. 

Both cars, built at the Pullman Car 
Works, Chicago, symbolize progress in 
industrial design and metal craftsman- 
ship. These cars are equipped with the 
improved Pullman air-conditioning sys- 
tem; especially constructed to exclude 
dirt and dampen noise and vibration at 
all speeds. The observation ends are 
streamlined. Of these cars it was said 
that they “constitute, in effect, the third 
great stage in Pullman construction: 
Namely, wood, in 1859; steel, in 1907; 
and lighter cars of equivalent strength 
(in this instance, embodying aluminum 
construction) in 1933.” 


Less weight in rolling stock 


THE use of aluminum in railroad roll- 
ing stock construction is by no means an 
overnight development. In the early part 
of the twentieth century some aluminum 
was used in the construction of railroad 
pasenger cars and electric street cars, 
but the uses were confined to such low 
stressed parts as the head lining, interior 
trim and inside finish. Shortly after the 
World War the railroads and the electric 
lines began to feel the need for lighter 
equipment and, as a result of this need, 
the first organized effort toward lighten- 
ing railroad rolling stock with the use of 
aluminum came in 1923 when the IIli- 
nois Central System built 25 suburban 
trailer cars with aluminum applications. 
From this meager beginning in 1923 
there has been a progressive develop- 
ment in the use of aluminum to decrease 
the dead weight of rail vehicles. First, 
the cars were built with aluminum ap- 
plications; then came the all-aluminum 
car; and today, the full-panoplied all- 
aluminum train. 

Another important development of 
the last few years is the electrical, me- 
chanical, and steam air conditioning for 
passenger cars. Much of the pioneering 
experience was contributed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio working with the Carrier 
Engineering Corporation, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., the Pullman 
Company and other companies manu- 
facturing equipment in the ventilating 
and heat-transfer field. Despite the de- 
pression which has prevailed since the 
first air-conditioned diner on the B. & O. 
was placed in service in the summer of 
1930, 404 cars and 244 Pullmans are 
now fitted with air-conditioning equip- 


ment and 130 additional cars and 480 
Pullmans are scheduled to be equipped 
in time for service this summer. By the 
end of the year it is expected that 2,200 
passenger cars will be equipped with 
air-conditioning apparatus. 

The next few years of railway opera- 
tion are expected to disclose the relative 
merits of electrification as compared to 
air-conditioning in attracting passengers 
to the rails. One full-scale electrical dem- 
onstration will be provided by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which is embarked 
on a $180,000,000 project including the 
lines between New York and Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania has long been a 
leader in air cooling with ice. 


Small trains for passengers 


THE Clark Autotram—a pioneer in 
modernization, with thousands of miles 
of service to its credit, demonstrated the 
inviting usefulness of a light weight gas- 
powered railway passenger vehicle. 

Powered by a 16 cylinder gasoline mo- 
tor, the Autotram is built of aluminum 
alloy and steel construction. Air-condi- 
tioning, low operating expense, and a 
modern and comfortable interior give it 
a natural emphasis in the railroads’ ef- 
fort toward passenger revival. Some ob- 
servers profess to see an attempt to bring 
the old interurban plan of operation to 
the main lines of eastern systems. 

“Tf it operates here as feasibly as sim- 
ilar ventures have in Germany,” they 
point out, “service on the hour, the half, 
or the quarter hour, can easily supersede 
longer trains at less frequent intervals 
and eliminate loss through empty haul- 
age.” 

The flexibility of the one car train is 
advantageous. Where articulated units 
are desired to replace present passenger 
trains, the basic design is readily adapta- 
ble. 

A trend in that direction might be de- 
fined in the design of The Kalamazoo 
“Railcarbus” intended to enable small 
and branch line railroads to compete 
with highway transportation. 

The “Railcarbus” is equipped with 
Firestone pneumatic rail tires, or the 
resilient type wheel which is equipped 
with a steel tire and cast steel center, 
having rubber cushions between the tire 
and the wheel center. The Firestone 
pneumatic rail tire is equipped with a 
safety core which is not in use when 
the tire is fully inflated. In case of a 
flat tire the load is carried on the ring, 
preventing the flange from “bottoming” 
in frogs or striking bolts at fish plates. 
The pneumatic rail tire and the rubber- 
ized flange produce virtually noiseless 
operation. The flange is composed of 
two separate metal parts firmly joined 
with rubber, thus eliminating noise and 
vibration. 

Although the idea of cushioned wheels 
for use on rails dates from 1845, as 
pointed out by H. F. Schippel, tire de- 
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The 
vital test for all 


acoustical material 


VERYONE appreciates that 
E quiet is a necessity for good 
working conditions. Not every- 
one realizes how easy it is to 
makeacostlyerrorinselecting the 
sound-absorbing material that is 
applied to walls and ceilings. 


The important question to con- 
sider is: Will repeated painting 
lessen the effectiveness of the 
material? 


This is important because during 
the life of a building walls and 
ceilings are painted many times. 
A coat of paint has been known 
to reduce an acoustical material 
to ordinary wall covering. The 
feature of greatest importance is— 


Paintability 
You have this feature to the 
greatest degree when you choose 
Acousti-Celotex.It may be painted 
repeatedly. Its effectiveness is 
permanent! An exclusive pat- 
ented method makes it so. 


Acousti-Celotex is easily, eco- 
nomically and quickly applied to 
existing walls and ceilings. The 
rectangular unit tiles lend them- 
selves readily to attractive mod- 
ern patterns. Paint or stencil if 
desired. 


6,000 Installations 


There are more than 6,000 
Acousti-Celotex installations in 
offices, banks, schools, theatres, 
hospitals and churches. Quiet 
pays. 


Lower Costs 


Acousti-Celotex prices are lower 
now. Check up costs with the 
Acousti-Celotex contracting en- 
gineer in your city, or write direct. 
This is repair and remodel time 
—the best time to correct acous- 
tics in your office. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 No.Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


cousTi- 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


ELOTEX 
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sign engineer of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, a revival of interest is readily 
discernible among railroad manage- 
ments. Three distinct developments are 
apparent in the research concerned with 
the resilient wheel—the rubber cush- 
ioned wheel, the solid rubber tire, and 
the pneumatic tire. It is reasonable to 
believe that the obvious concern of the 
railroads to keep abreast of the trans- 
portation styles will stimulate the pro- 
duction of tire specialties adapted to 
their individual requirements. 

A development which has attracted a 
great deal of attention in the past two 
or three years is the Michelin scheme for 
using pneumatic tires on rails. This 
scheme, developed in France, was intro- 
duced into the United States by the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
and applied on a number of light-weight 
rail-motor cars of stainless steel con- 
struction. The rubber tire provides a 
means for cushioning all vibrations pro- 
duced at the wheel and rail contact. An- 
other scheme employing pneumatic tires 
is that of the Austro Daimler Company, 
introduced into this country by E. K. 
Howe & Sons. In this unit the rubber 
tire is enclosed within a steel tire, on the 
inside of which it rolls, the latter in turn 
maintaining the customary direct con- 
tact with the rail. 


Rubber tires for easier riding 


A RAIL coach tire produced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in- 
dicates the range of specialized equip- 
ment available to the designer of new 
transportation units. Intended for a six 


| wheel truck, the Goodyear rail coach tire 


is constructed much the same as an au- 
tomobile tire, equipped with a demount- 
able wheel and rim. The wheel has a 
steel guiding flange to prevent the tire 
from leaving the rail. 

Bolted to the center of the rim is an 
aluminum safety ring around which the 
tire is shaped to fit. A rubber flap sur- 
rounds the safety ring and the assembly 
is complete with a rubber inner tube 
which almost entirely surrounds the 
safety ring, and contains the air at 85 
pounds pressure. 

For several years the Baltimore & 
Ohio has employed rubber inserts at va- 
rious points in the trucks on a number 
of its passenger cars. These inserts are 
used to insulate the car body from the 
high frequency vibrations which steel 
springs will not cushion and which cause 
the build-up of resonant noise within car 
bodies. Considerable interest is being 
shown in the use of rubber for this pur- 
pose. At present, however, it is too early 
to determine how far these develop- 
ments will be applied. 

Not all the gains in design are con- 
fined to passenger rolling stock. Fortu- 
nately for perishable goods and perish- 
able tempers, something is being done 
about springs. For example, the “coil- 


elliptic” spring group produced by 
American Steel Foundries, by control- 
ling the up and down bolster movement, 
greatly reduces the usual wear on the 
side frame columns and bolster ends. 


Smoother cars for freight 


TRAINMEN and yardmen are vitally 
interested in the unnecessarily rough 
handling of railway equipment but they 
know that all damage to freight is not 
due to that cause. They have known 
about car floor vibration for many years. 
Members of the committee on Freight 
Claims Prevention have time and again 
called attention to the bouncing car, as 
one cause of damage to certain types of 
freight when traveling at high speed. 
Their records show that among the com- 
modities most frequently damaged by 
vertical car oscillation are sacked goods, 
such as flour and sugar, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, fresh meat, live stock, 
enameled face brick, hollow tile and sew- 
er pipe. 

Just as better springing for freight 
carriers is immediately in view, it is also 
probable that container cars, such as the 
railroads have not utilized to the fullest 
extent heretofore, and other light weight 
freight equipment will provide fast, fre- 
quent freight service over the private 
highways of the rails as an effective 
means of meeting the new competition 
defined by the rapidly expanding use 
of motor trucks. 

Taking a futuristic view of the situa- 
tion of the railroads, it is readily appar- 
ent that, where competition declares it- 
self most forcefully, there will develop 
the greatest need for change in the type 
and weight of equipment. The inroads 
of buses, private cars, planes and motor 
trucks dimension the opportunity of the 
railroads to advance their equipment 
with the aid of the new arts and the new 
materials available. Among the possi- 
bilities, now in part realized or projected 
on drafting boards, is the rehabilitation 
of branch line business through self- 
propelled rail cars, new in every detail. 

Generally sneaking, operating econ- 
omy and efficiency ought to increase as 
weight is reduced. Experience will be 
reenforced as equipment goes into serv- 
ice. Day trains to shuttle between large 
centers of population can be designed 
with an individual character, and it is 
in this field that effective novelty is now 
arguing its own case with the eloquence 
of serviceable beauty. 

Because hundreds of suppliers to the 
railroads are eager to extend railroad 
research; because the railroads realize 
the competitive situation demands 
change; because modernization has be- 
come an economic necessity; because the 
Government makes financing easy—for 
all these reasons it is logical to expect 
increasing activity in the railroad field 
and in all industries serving the rail- 
roads.—R. C. W. 
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What the AAA Is Doing 


By i bw JAMES Manager, Agricultural Service Dept., U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





ak/ THE Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration was born a year 

ago this month. Its purpose was 
to end the disparity between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of 
things farmers bought. There seemed to 
be no doubt that such a disparity ex- 
isted. 

In 1929, at the crest of the business 
cycle, farm products purchased only 91 
per cent as much of other products as 
they purchased in the pre-war period. 
By 1933, the figure had fallen to 50 per 
cent of the pre-war average. 

As a result, farmers found it impos- 
sible to pay their debts or make new 
purchases, thus decreasing the market 
for manufactured products. This meant 
urban unemployment and a still smaller 
market for farm products. These last 
accumulated in a rapidly growing sur- 
plus as farmers attempted to increase 
their shrinking incomes by increasing 
their production. 

Against this surplus the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration launched 
an indirect attack which has now been 
going on for 12 months. Since all men 
must eat, it is likely that this attack 
has had some effect on everybody in 
the country. It should be interesting to 
see just what this effect has been. What 
has been done for the farmer, for the 
consumer, for prices? 

These questions can best be answered 
by examining the cases of some of the 
major crops which the AAA has under- 
taken to stabilize. In the case of cotton, 
for instance, or wheat, or hogs, how 
does the situation today compare with 
the situation a year ago? Has the AAA 
attained the objective it set itself a 
year ago? 


I. Cotton 


THAT objective, in the case of cotton, 
was the elimination of 3,000,000 bales 
from the growing crop and, consequent- 
ly, from the surplus, which in the 1932- 
33 season had reached 13,000,000 bales. 
Some three years earlier the carryover 
had been less than 5,000,000 bales. 

At least part of this increase was due 
to a decreasing market. According to 
government figures, world consumption 
of American cotton fell in 1929-30 to 


13,000,000 bales, as compared with more 
than 15,000,000 bales in each of the pre- 
ceding three years. Home consumption 
dropped from about 7,000,000 bales to 
about 5,000,000 bales in 1930-31 and 
1931-32. Prices had fallen from an aver- 
age of 18 cents a pound in 1928-29 to 
5.6 cents in January, 1933. In terms of 
income to cotton farmers this meant a 
drop of from $1,470,000,000 in 1928-29 
to $431,000,000 in 1932-33, or from 
about $738 to $216 per farm family. 
Moreover, the growing crop promised 
to be unusually good, which would mean 
an even greater weight of carryover. To 
prevent this further glut an acreage- 
reduction plan was proposed. 

Although cotton yields have fluctuat- 
ed considerably in recent years, it was 
generally agreed that acreage was the 
dominant factor over a long period. 
Government figures showed that, in the 
years 1898 to 1902, the United States 
produced an average of 10,177,000 bales 
of cotton on 25,675,000 acres. In the 
years 1927 to 1931 the annual crop 
averaged about 14,661,000 bales and 
acreage had increased to 41,036,000. 
The proposal was to take 10,000,000 
acres, or about 25 per cent, of this land 
out of cultivation. 

Such an action, of course, would not 
affect foreign production but, as the 
largest source of cotton, the United 
States has a controlling influence on the 
supply and demand situation. More- 
over, foreign countries are not well 
adapted to increase quickly production 
and, even if they were, the large carry- 
overs were expected to prevent world 
price increases which would make ex- 
pansion worth their while. 

A further safeguard was that al- 
though, under the plan, American cotton 
consumers would be paying the market 
price plus a processing tax, the process- 
ing tax would not apply on the export 
portion of the crop. 

Accordingly, after interviews with 
hundreds of farmers in the Cotton Belt, 
a schedule was worked out under which 
the Administration agreed to make pay- 
ments based on the number of acres 
and the prospective yield of cotton to 
farmers who would plow under a por- 
tion of their crop. The plan was de- 
signed so that growers who cooperated 
with the Government would receive 
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somewhat more than the value of the 
cotton they would have raised, thus 
assuring them a slight advantage over 
those who did not participate. It was 
estimated that payments would total 
approximately $110,000,000. 

Under these terms approximately 
10,400,000 acres of cotton, or about 25.5 
per cent of the planted acreage was 
taken out of production. 

Actual production from the remain- 
ing acreage, estimated by the Crop Re- 
porting Board as of December 1, was 
13,177,000 bales. Extremely favorable 
weather conditions were the major fac- 
tor in this large yield, as the crop was 
too far advanced when the reduction 
campaign began to be affected by im- 
proved production methods or addition 
of fertilizer. 

Had no curtailment taken place, it is 
estimated that 17,600,000 bales would 
have been produced. Thus the reduc- 
tion in production was also about 25 
per cent. 

Funds for paying growers who co- 
operated were obtained from a process- 
ing tax of 4.2 cents a pound on all cot- 
ton used in domestic consumption, a 
compensating tax on imported articles 
made from cotton, and a tax on certain 
articles of domestic manufacture which 
compete with cotton products—such as 
paper and jute. Revenue from these 
sources, after allowing for certain re- 
funds provided in the Act, is expected 
to be about $116,000,000. 

In the meantime, producers have 
been receiving better prices. Cotton, 
which ranged from 5.5 to 6.1 cents a 
pound from January to April, 1933, 
climbed to 10.6 cents in July. In August 
and September it fell to 8.8 but was 
back at 9.6 cents in November and De- 
cember. Since the processing tax was 
established, prices to producers have 
been higher than in any month in the 
past two years except July, 1933. 

Encouraged by results so far, the Ad- 
ministration is going ahead with acreage 
reduction plans for the present crop and, 
if necessary, for next year. This step is 
considered necessary in view of the fact 
that the cotton supply is excessive and 
prices are low. 

For this year a reduction to 25,000,- 
000 planted acres is contemplated, with 
the contracts designating the number of 
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acres on each farm which may be 
planted to cotton. In no case will farmers 
be permitted to raise other crops for 
sale on the acres under contract to the 
Government. 

To insure universal cooperation by 
growers, Congress has passed the Bank- 
head Bill, limiting the amount of this 
year’s cotton which can be ginned free 
of tax to 10,000,000 bales. Additional 
bales will be taxed at least 50 per cent 
of market value. 


II. Hogs and Corn 


ALTHOUGH the cotton acreage- 
reduction plan was the first to be put 
into effect, study of the hog situation 
began almost simultaneously. However, 
because of its complexity, a program 
was not announced until last August. 
Here, too, the effort was to reduce pro- 
duction, but with hogs this presents a 
Couble-barrelled problem since corn 
production must also be reduced to pre- 
vent a surplus of that grain. 

The first step in the program was an 
emergency hog-buying campaign under 
which the Administration announced 
that it would pay premium prices for 
6,000,000 pigs weighing less than 100 
pounds and for 1,000,000 sows about 
to farrow. Any farmer could sell all the 
pigs he wished but precautions were 
taken to prevent speculation. 

In this campaign farmers sold 6,188,- 
000 pigs and 222,000 sows for which 
they received $31,000,000. The total 
cost of the campaign to the Government 
was some $3,000,000 greater, process- 
ing, storing and distributing charges re- 
sulting in the additional expense, all of 
which is to be met by the processing tax. 

The animals were processed by pack- 
ers under contract with the Administra- 
tion. The meat was used for relief pur- 
poses. Pigs under 80 pounds were tanked. 

In a more ambitious corn and hog 
program for this year, the Administra- 
tion has asked 1,500,000 hog producers 
to sign contracts to reduce their pro- 
duction of hogs 25 per cent and their 
corn acreage 20 per cent under the aver- 
age of 1932-33. Those signing the con- 
tracts will be paid a rental on the 
acreage not used and a benefit for the 
hogs not raised. 

The program is expected to cost about 
$350,000,000 to be raised by a process- 
ing tax on hogs which went into effect 
last November. 

To stimulate farm purchasing power, 
also supplement the reduction program, 
the AAA last October offered signers 
loans on corn properly warehoused and 
sealed. Under this plan loans aggre- 
gating $115,000,000 have been made on 
approximately 260,000,000 bushels. 

The results of the hog-buying cam- 
paign on prices are more or less in 
dispute. When the campaign was an- 
nounced last August, prices at Chicago 
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averaged about $4.24 per hundred- 
weight. When this year’s program for 
reducing production was announced, 
they advanced to more than $5. Then 
they declined, going below $3.25 in De- 
cember. Packers blamed the processing 
taxes. Today prices are back to about $4. 


III. Wheat 


SINCE unfavorable weather conditions 
promised to reduce the 1933 wheat crop 
to the lowest figure since 1894, and since 
a large portion of the crop was almost 
ready for harvest when the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration did 
not consider it desirable to attempt a 
plow-up campaign for the 1933 crop. 

The Administration did take steps to 
reduce this year’s wheat acreage, how- 
ever. In line with the International 
Wheat Agreement, signed by the prin- 
cipal wheat-exporting nations in August, 
1933, the Administration announced a 
program for reducing the 1934 and 1935 
acreage 15 per cent under the average 
acreage planted for harvest in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. In return for agreements 
to reduce wheat acreage, the Secretary 
of Agriculture contracted to pay bene- 
fits on the domestically consumed por- 
tion (54 per cent) of the producer’s 
average production for the years 1928 
to 1932, the first payment of 20 cents 
a bushel to be made after September 15, 
1933, and the second of eight cents about 
June 30, 1934, upon proof of compliance 
with the contract. Payments to growers 
to March 15 totaled $61,771,453. 
Checks averaging $827.50 had been 
mailed to 746,476 producers. 

Figures are available only for the re- 
duction in the planted acreage of winter 
wheat, as spring wheat is not yet plant- 
ed. The Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate of winter wheat seeded in the 
fall of 1933, for harvest in 1934, shows 
a reduction of 3,188,000 acres, or 7.2 
per cent from the base period 1930-32— 
about one-half of the goal. The reduc- 
tion in the important wheat-producing 
states was greater than this, but in some 
eastern and southern states, where wheat 
is a minor farm enterprise, the acreage 
actually was increased. 

Farmers’ intentions to plant spring 
wheat indicate a planted spring wheat 
acreage this year about 15 per cent less 
than last year, but the figures for the 
two years are not on an exactly com- 
parable basis. 

Since there was an unusually large 
abandonment of both winter and spring 
wheat acreage, and an unprecedented 
low wheat yield in 1933, the wheat crop 
is likely to be larger this year than last, 
in spite of the acreage-reduction cam- 
paign. This does not mean that the 
campaign has failed; production prob- 
ably would have been greater had there 
been no such campaign. 


The total cost of the wheat campaign 
for the current crop year is expected to 
be $95,000,000. The wheat campaign is 
being financed by a processing tax of 
30 cents a bushel on all wheat milled 
for human food for domestic consump- 
tion. The tax became effective last July. 
It is expected to produce $108,000,000 
in revenue by the end of the crop year. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was passed, the price of wheat at 
Chicago was 75 cents a bushel. On June 
16, when the wheat-control plan was 
announced, it still was about 75 cents. 
By July 18 it had advanced to $1.15, 
but from that point declined, dipping 
below 70 cents in mid-October. Wheat 
prices have recovered considerably with 
the devaluation of the dollar, and have 
ranged generally between 80 and 90 
cents at Chicago for several months. 
According to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the farm income 
from wheat in 1934 will be approxi- 
mately $396,000,000, compared with 
$169,000,000 in 1932-33. 

Flour prices have advanced since the 
processing tax was imposed and labor 
was increased on account of NRA. On 
July 7, just before the processing tax 
became effective, spring patent flour in 
New York sold for $5.90 to $6.20 a bar- 
rel. Current prices, with wheat cheaper, 
range from $6.45 to $6.90 for the same 
grades. Apparently the full amount of 
the processing tax has been passed onto 
buyers of mill products. Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration figures show 
that the average retail price of bread 
has advanced more in the past year than 
the cost of ingredients. The domestic 
price of wheat is higher in relation to the 
world price than a year ago. 

This seems to indicate that the 
processing tax increased prices to do- 
mestic consumers of wheat. This also 
seems to be true with cotton. With hogs, 
it is apparent that the producer will 
first feel the effects of the tax although 
those who cooperate will receive benefit 
payments which should more than com- 
pensate for the early expense. 

Revenue from these taxes, as reported 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, totalled $216,778,000 by March 
1. That was 53 per cent of the $403,- 
000,000 estimated to be necessary to 
cover expenditures up to June 30 of this 
year. Total costs for the period will be 
$859,350,000 according to latest revised 
estimates. Tax collections for that pe- 
riod are estimated at $863,595,000, 
which includes revenue from processing 
and compensatory taxes. However, it 
was recognized at the outset that dis- 
bursements would sometimes exceed the 
monthly tax revenue because payments 
are made in large amounts while the 
processing taxes will be collected over a 
two-year period. Revenue from these 
taxes is expected to meet all payments 
to producers. 
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Aerate the Business Before It Dies 


By FRANK H. JOHNSTON President, Acme Card System Company 





Sx/ TWO YEARS ago while 
changing trains in a cen- 
tral Pennsylvania town, 

I noticed the expressmen un- 
load a shipment of fingerling 
trout from the state hatchery. 
As soo as the milk cans con- 
taining the small trout were 
taken from the train, the at- 
tendants began dipping up the 
water in the can, raising the 
dipper several feet and pouring 
the water back in the cans. 

I asked why. They explained 
that they were aerating the water to 
keep the trout alive—that by pouring 
this water through the air revitalized it 
and was better than putting in fresh 
water. 

The incident remained in my mind 
even after I had returned to my desk at 
Chicago. I began to wonder if some of 
the water in my business pool was not 
getting stagnant. Had I in my talks with 
my employees so overemphasized the 
necessity for cutting costs that we had 
failed not only to add fresh water in the 
past three years but had not had enough 
aeration? 

The incident ‘went home” when I 
employed a new department head. One 
morning he brought me a suggestion for 
improving our production. His plan 
called for an investment of about $3,500. 
Because he could show a reasonable 
possibility of this investment yielding a 
return of perhaps 20 per cent, his plan 
was immediately adopted. 

His recommendations proved to be 
sound. Since then he has brought in 
other ideas, which were also approved. 
Altogether we have invested something 
more than $11,000 in new equipment 
based on this man’s ideas for improving 
our product and reducing our costs. 

In flush times this alertness of an em- 
ployee would be common. Today I no- 
tice too many key men are still afraid 
to offer an idea that involves spending 
money. I wonder if their experience of 
the past 18 months or two years in try- 
Ing to save money hasn’t stopped their 
thinking until they are in danger of 
Stagnation. 

Nothing is so deadly for a business 
as indifference to new ideas from em- 
ployees who have the viewpoint of their 
Management. If aerating a business 
will help this, it is now much in order. 


MANY businesses today face the 
problem of making profits out of 
smaller volume, reduced expenses 
and shorter hours. Here is one man’s 
view of a way in which this diffi- 


culty can be met and overcome 


The man who came in from the out- 
side had only one thought—to handle 
his department effectively. He had no 
background that afflicted him with nega- 
tives or repressions. He felt that he was 
on trial to show results. He assumed 
that my business was solvent, and that 
I was open-minded and progressive. He 
acted accordingly. 

The man thinks as I do which today 
is frankly “where can we use our capital 
or credit to make a profit?” I value 
loyalty and the man who plugs along, 
but I also want new ideas even if they 
cost money to put them into practice. 

Too many office employees, like too 
many salesmen, are still sold on the de- 
pression. 

“The Old Man has carried us when 
business was bad,” they say, “why ask 
him to spend money now when we can 
manage to get along?” 


Capital seeks work 


THEY are wrong. In these days of re- 
construction it’s capital that seeks em- 
ployment as well as labor and the own- 
er of a business knows this. 

Possibly owners themselves are to 
blame because employees do not sense 
their viewpoint. I know of organiza- 
tions in which management reiterated 
the necessity of reducing expenses. De- 
velopment work was abandoned. Fruit- 
ful new territories were neglected. 
Salaries were cut. It’s only human for 
the man down the line to interpret this 
finally in one simple dictum, “Hang on 
to the cash.” 

My new executive doubtless had 
similar experiences in his previous con- 
nection. But he managed to shed his 
doubts and misgivings and pessimism 
when he came to me. I have made up 
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my mind that I'll at least try 
to inculcate in my older execu- 
tives something of his attitude. 

First, I am going to try 
to discover what independent 
study each man is making of 
his department beyond his 
supervision and management of 
routine operation. I intend 
digging into their reading of 
trade publications. In many 
of these they must get new 
ideas, or at least find articles 
that have practical application. 
I think such study, when it leads to even 
one new concept of their work, will 
prove profitable. 

Owners should know how much at- 
tention employees pay to advertising of 
equipment applicable to their depart- 
ments. By advertising I mean direct 
mail letters and broadsides as well as 
national publications. I was a little sur- 
prised to learn that most of the ideas 
presented by my new man had their 
origin in advertising. 

As a user of advertising—and an em- 
ployer of salesmen—I know that an 
advertisement is but part of a business 
message. The major part is told by the 
salesman. Companies with money to 
spend for advertising usually have some- 
thing back of the statements they make 
in advertising space. The advertisement 
itself is but an offer of service. Answer- 
ing an advertisement opens the door for 
new ideas for a prospective customer— 
ideas that cut costs and build profits. 

I wouldn’t give much for the job of 
any man who is afraid to see a salesman 
or answer an advertisement because he 
thinks “the Old Man doesn’t want to 
spend money.” Such an employee is 
not in tune with what owners think. 

Owners face the problem of making 
profits on a smaller volume. Methods 
and routine ‘that were good enough two 
or more years ago may be entirely out 
of place today. Profits may have to 
come out of reduced expenses. More 
will have to be accomplished in short 
working hours. Alertness on the part of 
employees in touch with the daily ac- 
tivities of a business are going to make 
these savings possible. Judging from my 
own experience I sometimes wonder if 
the new employee is not more alive to 
this situation because his mind has been 
aerated by outside contacts. 
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Five to send the 
coupon; ten to read the simple, 
clear, untechnical story of life 
insurance and what it can do 
for you in our booklet which 
answers importani questions. 


You'll find it well worth 
fifteen minutes of your time. 
May we send your copy? 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. MaSSacnuSeEtTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
many uses of life insurance. 
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The A. F. of L. and the NRA 


(Continued from page 46) 
thousands of others were quickly con- 
vinced that it was their patriotic duty 
to do so, just as it was their duty to 
paste the Blue Eagle on the windshields 
of their automobiles. 

Then, standing before the Federation 
Convention in Washington, Mr. Green 
described his long-cherished dream that 
had now become a definite goal: 

“I am going to express my opinion 
again,” he said. “I am of the opinion 


ship drive in its history. A staff of gen- 
eral and district organizers operating in 
every sizable town in the land was in- 
creased from 1,400 to 2,000. Although 
these organizers are supported largely 
by local, national, and international 
unions, they received piece-work pay 
from the American Federation at the 
rate of $30 for each new A. F. of L, 
charter that was issued through their 
efforts. 

At the same time, a staff of 18 paid 





news: 


READERS will recall these excerpts from an auth- 
orized interview with William Green which ap- 
peared in Nation’s Business for February, 1933. 


They should be read again in the light of current 


We do not want battle. We prefer peace. And if the great em- 
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When a Great Industrial 
Leader Requested 
a Report on Our Work 


a few days ago, we wrote him in 
part “What is the distinctive feature 
of World Peaceways? It believes that 
Business—organized for the purpose 
—can wipe out War. It doubts that 
altruists, educators, clergymen, dip- 
lomats or well-intentioned elderly 
ladies will ever achieve it.” 

There are three basic causes of 
war: psychological, political and 
economic. Hence all effort is of 
some value. For our part we believe 
that a great international adver- 
tising campaign will achieve results. 
We are giving practical expression 
to Bruce Barton’s plan outlined in 
“Let’s Advertise this Hell”. We’re 
publishing full page propaganda 
ads in nearly 100 magazines. We are 
making international contacts with 
the same end in view. Write us for 
information. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 
103 Park Ave., New York City 


xwe we keke Kae KKK 





ploying interests of the nation, the great financial barons who rule 
so much of industry—those who have authority—will sit with us 
tomorrow in a great national conference in which all shall be de- 
termined to agree upon that which is, in the common judgment, 
best for America, we will withdraw every utterance of militancy. 
We will command no mobilization, we will perfect no plans for com- 
bat. I can with authority and assurance say that for all labor. 


I said in Cincinnati, speaking of the work-week of 30 hours, that 
“this great reform will be given to us in response to reason, or we 
will take it through force of some kind.” 


I said also that “we shall fight, not with physical violence, but 
with our economic strength” and I said that “so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall arouse the fighting spirit of the men of labor.” 


In Cincinnati I said that we would select “those who are most 
ready to fight, we will make them the spearhead in this effort, we 
will draw the line of battle and we will carry the struggle to the 
door of industry and of management, until the battle is won.” 


We shall fight. We shall choose our weapons and our time. We 
shall determine our tactics. Our opponents did not consult us as to 
time or tactics when they reduced wages and threw millions into 
the street. Today we consult only workers and we plan to keep our 
own counsel. 











that the time has arrived when the suc- 
cess of the Industrial Recovery Act re- 
quires unionization—the complete 
unionization—of all the workers in ev- 
ery trade and in every calling in every 
city and town of the nation.” 

It was with this aim in mind, then, 
that the American Federation of Labor 
launched the most intensive member- 


organizers maintained directly by the 
A. F. of L. was increased to 33, these 
men receiving a flat salary of $60 a week 
plus $8 a day for expenses. 

By October, Mr. Green reported 
that a million and a half new mem- 
bers had been enrolled, and Mr. Mor- 
rison predicted that gains in the pres- 
ent year would surpass all records 
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“in numbers, intensity and duration.” 
The Executive Council declared: 


We have concentrated our efforts more 
especially upon organizing the workers in 
the basic industries; that is, steel, automo- 
biles, textiles, oil and rubber. To the fullest 
extent of the Federation’s financial ability 
organizing campaigns in these centers have 
been aggressively carried on... . 

We have established organizing head- 
quarters in the center of the automobile in- 
dustry, Detroit, with a special representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 
in charge to direct the organizing cam- 


aign. 

In Atlanta, Ga., another special represen- 
tative is devoting his full time to the cam- 
paign of organization among workers in the 
southern states, particularly the textile 
workers. 

In the rubber industry in the city of 
Akron, the Federation’s special representa- 
tive is carrying on an active and aggressive 
campaign. 

In the iron and steel districts we are like- 
wise actively engaged... . 


From organizers at key positions 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific came re- 
ports listing an endless succession of 
new unions that they had helped to 
create, and with these reports came the 
almost universal observation: 

“The NRA has made our job a lot 
easier.” 

The organizers were competent and 
efficient. At best they were high-pow- 
ered salesmen of unionism applying high 
pressure methods, distributing pam- 
phlets wholesale, and engaging the 
workers in conversations, sympathizing 
with their grievances, promising higher 
wages and shorter hours and, above all, 
stressing the need for organization under 
this new law that was to put labor on a 
bargaining parity with capital. 


No restraint on officers 


AS the subtlety of their arguments de- 
creased in degree, their efficacy in- 
creased, and as might have been ex- 
pected in an organization which, in its 
local, national and _ international 
branches, functions under the direction 
of some 400,000 officers, the methods 
employed in some cases were not above 
reproach. Industrialists charged that 
tactics ranging from mild coercion to 
downright racketeering were employed, 
but against these methods the A. F. of L. 
exerted nothing substantial in the way 
of restraint. 

_ It continued, instead, to concentrate 
its attention on further increasing its 
membership. The methods employed 
thus far had brought results, but it de- 
termined to press its efforts still more 
vigorously. 

_To this end the officers of interna- 
tional and national unions met in con- 
ference with the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Washington on January 25, and adopt- 
ed a new and enlarged plan of organiza- 
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New England 





We have an unusually attrac- 
tive proposition to offer you 
from the standpoint of desira- 
ble location at low overhead — 
either on long or short term 
basis. 


Boston Wharf is the most cen- 
trally located industrial prop- 
erty in New England. Over 100 
tenants representing 29 differ- 
ent industries find it the most 
profitable... Only ten minutes 
from the heart of Boston, two 
minutes from South Station. 
Adjoins terminal yards of New 
Haven and Boston & Albany 
railroads. Miles of spur track. 
Ninety buildings .. . Plenty of 


. buyers. Also 


land for new construction, if 
necessary. Yet rents, insurance 
and other overhead charges are 
surprisingly low. 

Write us about your situation. We 


shall be glad to advise as to present 
outlook in this market of 8,000,000 








clip coupon 
for 16-page 
descriptive 
booklet. 


BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department —NBY 


BOSTON WHARF COMPANY, 259 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your 16-page booklet describing the Boston Wharf 


property and its advantages. 


Name. 


Position 





Company and Address 








When writing to Boston Wuarr Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Commercial Credit Company purchases open 
accounts receivable, notes, and instalment lien 

bligati from resp ible Manufacturers, 
Distributors and Dealers. Financing plans are 
provided to cover the time payment sale of 
automobiles, refrigerators, oil burners, ma- 
chinerya quip air conditioning units, 
heating plants, store and office fixtures, boats, 
and a score of other such broad classifications, 
including hundreds of individual products. 
The service is national in scope, yet 
completely local through one hundred 
and twenty-five offices located in the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 





= were married about ten years 
ago. The girls in the office showered 
Edna. The boss gave her a check. Gordon 
had a little money in the bank, a steady 
job and a heritage of industry and thrift. 





Their wedding created no splash in the 
social pool. It was only the modest beginning of an average American 
family. Just average. But millions of such families keep America’s indus- 
tries alive. They buy the motor cars, refrigerators, oil and gas burners 
and other household equipment whose manufacture gives employment 
and income to millions of their fellow citizens. They don’t buy outright. 
They pay as they use. They need credit—and time. They are the blades 
of a power wheel, dipping into a stream of credit. As each blade adds 
its impetus, around goes the wheel of business—faster and faster. 


Commercial Credit’s budget-buying system was created to serve these 
millions, as well as to serve the manufacturers who make, and the merchants 
who sell, the products they want. This year, with employment increasing, 
fair deferred payment plans will invite buying. Distributors and dealers 
who provide the best credit facilities will reap the profitable harvest. 


Commercial Credit Company was a pioneer in time payment financing. 
Founded in 1912 with a capital of $300,000, its growth has been regular 
and healthy. In the past twelve months, it financed sales of more than 
$250,000,000. Its purchases are based on character and ability to pay. Its 
charges for services are reasonable and fair. Buyers are not permitted to buy 
beyond their means. Collections are carefully supervised to protect both the 
buyer’s equity and the seller’s interest. Every precaution is taken to avert 
loss to either party. Commercial Credit Company’s successful administration 
releases a great buying power for the upbuilding of America’s business. 


ComMMERCIAL Crepit Company 


| 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS | / 





Headquarters, BALTIMORE 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $39,000,000 





Wherever You Are ¢ Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy « Use Commercial Credit Service 


When writing to CommerctaL Crepit Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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tion, including, among others, this reso- 
lution: 


That the officers of the A. F. of L. ar- 
range for mass meetings of wage earners 
throughout the land and that all local 
unions be called upon to cooperate in calling 
and arranging for these mass meetings; that 
the officers of the A. F. of L. likewise un- 
dertake to train and arrange for speakers 
at these and other meetings; that both the 
press and radio be used to the fullest possi- 
ble extent, and that every other means 
available be used to further the spirit of 
organization and promote the formation of 
trade unions among wage earners through- 
out the land. 


Today as a result of all these efforts, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
come back—back to its war-time peak. 
Only its officials know exactly to what 
extent it has prospered under the NRA 
and they refuse to tell. The reputed 
membership on August 1, 1933 was 2,- 
126,796. Jett Lauck, who has been an 
economist for labor unions, reports in 
an article on “Social Change and the 
New Deal” that membership had gone 
up by 1,800,000 by October 1. They de- 
cline to say how many new craft locals 
have been affiliated as a result of their 
efforts with national and international 
unions, but they declare, at this writing, 
that 1,125 new “federal” unions, directly 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., have been 
organized since July 3. 

Again they refuse to reveal the mem- 
bership in these new federal unions, but 
from reliable sources we learn that the 
number is about 325,000. 


Enjoys tax exemption 


JUST what all this means to the 
American Federation becomes consider- 
ably clearer when financial considera- 
tions are taken into account. Although 
the Federation ranks with benevolent 
and fraternal organizations in being ex- 
empted from the income tax, it is, in its 
operation and its needs, a strictly busi- 
ness organization, as the following state- 
ment by Frank Morrison in an article 
recently published indicates: 

“Workers,” wrote Mr. Morrison, 
“should appreciate the importance of 
paying a substantial rate of dues to their 
union, making a financial sacrifice if 
necessary for this purpose. The union 
will reflect exactly the interest and sup- 
port extended to it by the members.” 

That was written shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the Federation’s annual re- 
port which showed that the workers had 
paid to it in the form of per capita taxes 
and initiation fees last year only slightly 
more than $300,000. This year, the 
A. F. of L. is, by comparison, rolling in 
wealth. 

From each member of a national or 
international union it receives a tax of 
one cent a month, and with an estimated 
membership of 3,800,000 under this 
head, that would mean an income of 
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$456,000 a year. That is only the be- 
ginning. 

From each of the 325,000 new mem- 
bers in federal trade unions, it receives 
35 cents a month, plus at ieast $1 in 
initiation fees, not to mention its $15 
fee for each of the 1,125 new charters 
issued. These members will, it is esti- 
mated, enrich the coffers of the Federa- 
tion at the rate of $1,700,000 during the 
first year. 

The total annual income from these 
per capita taxes, therefore, should 
amount, on the basis of present returns, 
to about $2,100,000, or approximately 
seven times as much as last year. 

In the narrower sense this may mean 
the restoration of the pay cut suffered 
by Mr. Green and Mr. Morrison, as well 
as an increase in the salary of employees 
of the organization. In its vitally im- 
portant sense, however, it means the 
opening of vast new reservoirs of power 
for the American Federation of Labor. 

It may now spend $70,000 to influence 
legislation where it only spent $10,000 
last year. It may now have $700,000 for 
its organizers, to whom it could only 
pay $100,000 last year. It may increase 
its defense fund—out of which it fi- 
nances strikes—from $333,000 to more 
than $800,000. In short it is more firmly 
entrenched and better prepared for a 
struggle against capital than it has been 
at any time in 20 years. 


The forces close in 


THAT struggle has come. It is evi- 
denced on all sides by strikes and labor 
disputes. It is evidenced by the fact that 
industrialists have enlisted more than 
1,000,000 men in company unions in an 
attempt to protect themselves against 
the increased A. F. of L. activities. On 
the other hand it is evidenced by the fact 
that unions, through the National Labor 
Board have forced elections in 240 cases, 
and in two-thirds of these have won, 
through the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the right to represent all the 
men who voted in the election whether 
or not they voted for the union. 

The decision in this struggle now 
Tests, it seems, squarely with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Were the 
Wagner industrial disputes bill, as orig- 
inally introduced, to have been passed 
and approved by the President, there is 
little doubt that the visionary goal of 
Mr. Green would have been quickly at- 
tained, for that bill was much more one- 
sided than the original Section 7a of the 
NIRA. 

It listed as criminal offenses six spe- 
cific practices through which employers 
might resist union organization of their 
men. It failed to curb any practices now 
employed by unions in effecting organi- 
zation. It outlawed the company union 
but not the closed shop. It failed to 
Provide for representation of minority 
groups in collective bargaining practices. 
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Statistics show that 43% of all businesses 
that burn fail to resume. They are DEAD. 
Deceased business can’t produce profits! 
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O enterprising business can afford Fire today... your 
employees can't afford it...your community can't 
afford it...YOU can’t afford it. FIRE may mean lost cus- 
tomers—they’re hard to get back... lost records —often 
irreplaceable...and a score of other fire losses that spell 
a“ “a © 
FINIS” for many businesses. 
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Don’t let fire get a foothold...wherever there are com- 
bustible materials there is food for fire. Half-measures of 
protection are wrong...watchmen are human; unforeseen 
hazards nullify ordinary protective systems. 


The one intelligent and complete safeguard is adequate 
insurance PLUS A.D.T. Electric Protection. A.D.T. provides 
constant vigilance; proper maintenance of protective 
measures; instant detection of fire; speedy and accurate 
alarms—and an outside organization that looks after 
your interests in every emergency. 


We invite executives to investigate A.D.T. Electric Protection 
against Fire and Theft. This modern method of protecting 
property makes it possible to rearrange existing protec- 
tive measures so that large economies often are effected. 
This nation-wide protection service is available in all 


large cities and their surrounding territories. 
7 


CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE - - ~NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices in all principal cities in the U.S. 


FIR Es@eD>THEFT 
PRO TION 


When writing to AMERICAN District TELEGRAPH ComPANy please mention Nation’s Business 























PROTECTED? 


by Cyclone 


ADE SAFE by the company 

which has for forty-seven years 
been first with practically every im- 
provement in Chain Link Construc- 
tion. SURROUNDED by Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence, every part of 
which is controlled from ore to 
finished product by this one company. 





PROTECTED by the factory which | 
has developed a super service in | 
advising on any kind of fence problem 
and throughout these forty-seven 
years has worked on a guarantee of | 
customer satisfaction. | 
But aside from these features 
which have given it leadership, 
Cyclone Fence provides protection 
at a surprisingly low cost per year. 
A cost which is very low compared 
with the cost of a robbery, a fire 
started by some vagrant, loss of time 
through unwelcome visitors, waste of 


property through pilfering, damage 
due to riots or strikes, or loss of cash 
which may go into a damage suit 
if an outsider is injured on your 
grounds. 

Your property needs Cyclone Fence 
protection. An accurate estimate will 
be furnished without obligation. Ad- 


dress Dept. NB. 


Cyclone, Fence 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Cyclone Fence Company 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

: Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 
Cyclone—not a “‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 





Cyclone Fence Company and 
tdentified by this trade-mark. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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In short, its critics charged, it turned 
industry, lock, stock and barrel, over to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Had the President not intervened in 
the automotive strike in March, that bill 
might have been passed exactly as it was 
introduced, but the President, in the 
agreement worked out at the White 
House on that occasion, laid down a 
new formula covering disputes between 
labor and capital. 

As it has since been interpreted, that 
formula envisions a new order wherein 
the employee will have an absolutely 
free choice in the matter of select- 
ing someone to represent him in the 
processes of collective bargaining. The 
company-dominated union would be 
barred, but an independent company 
union, organized and run by the em- 
ployees themselves, would not. 

Moreover, each minority group of 
employees would be entitled to choose 
its own representatives so that with- 
in a single company representatives of 
an A. F. of L. union might sit with 
representatives of an independent union 
on a council to bargain with the em- 
ployer. 

Such an arrangement, too, it would 
appear, would bar the “closed shop,” 
save where the employees voted unani- 
mously for A. F. of L. representation. 

Under such a plan, the employee 
would have a real choice, instead of hav- 


ing to choose, as he often does today, 
between the A. F. of L. and a company- 
dominated union in which, in reality, he 
is not represented at all. Under such a 
plan, too, the A. F. of L. would face 
competition of a kind that it has never 
known before, and would have, in all 
probability, to purge itself of many of 
the evils which it now is too loosely or- 
ganized to combat. 

Under such a plan, Mr. Green’s dream 
would never be realized, but the A. F, 
of L. would enjoy a permanent and rea- 
sonably stable place in the industrial 
life of the nation. 

In the absence of a definite govern- 
mental policy along some such lines as 
these, however, labor difficulties must 
necessarily continue to grow. Left to 
pursue their present wayward course, it 
appears, the Government soon will be 
impelled to take over the A. F. of L. or 
the A. F. of L. will virtually take over 
the Government. 

Extreme as that statement may ap- 
pear, political leaders already realize 
that a great deal more than mere in- 
dustrial or capitalistic security is at 
stake because, were Mr. Green’s dream 
to materialize and were 20,000,000 
workers to rally to the standard of the 
A. F. of L., the corruption of the Federa- 
tion into a Labor party more powerful 
than either of the two major political 
parties would be only a matter of time. 





Inflation and Your Business 


(Continued from page 15) 
weakened by inflation through the dif- 
ficulties of a stabilization period when 
hedges both in materials and shares are 
thrown overboard and business comes 
to a temporary standstill. 

The early financial picture, I believe, 
shows that, in bare. figures, Germany 
should have had better control of her 
currency than France. It simply means 
that once started no one can tell where 
it will go. That applies to us as well as 
to Germany. 

There is only one real answer to the 
whole problem, and that is never to start 
an inflationary program. At best, in 
theory it can only postpone—never 
correct—a bad business situation. If 
liquidation is the ultimate answer then, 
unless one is willing to inflate indefi- 
nitely, that liquidation is only post- 
poned. In practice, if we can judge from 
the great numbers of examples in the 
world’s history, currency inflation has 
left nothing but misery and bankruptcy 
behind. It constructively corrected noth- 
ing. 

On the best authority I was informed 
that probably not more than a half 
dozen people in Germany saw where 
that country was headed when the mark 


had lost 90 per cent of its value in the 
foreign exchange market; probably not 
more than twice as many people appre- 
ciated the situation when it had lost 95 
per cent, and the mass of the people did 
not sense it when the mark had lost 99 
per cent. 

The foremost French bankers believed 
the franc would stop at a 50 per cent 
devaluation. It lost 85 per cent at one 
time, and was stabilized at 20 per cent 
of its pre-war value. 

It is not surprising that, with our 
provincialism, more of us do not realize 
where we are headed. Personally I think 
unless America awakens quickly we will 
see at least a ten per cent dollar by 1936. 
The attractiveness of taking a profit by 
writing up the price tag must be reck- 
oned with. 

Pressure must be brought to get our 
national and local budgets into balance 
by moreefficient management of relief and 
by more careful scrutiny of our many 
expenditures, loans and guarantees. 

A further tightening up of the belt is 
needed on the part of all. When the 
budget is brought to an actual balance, 
a sane and sensible monetary policy can 


be put into practice and aid us in getting 7 


back on our feet. 
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Because you need 


WY ELAN! 


you need 


Wea 


you need it 


Q Getting your cans on time is vital. 
So Canco operates plants at 48 points. 
Should you need 1,000 cans today or 
1,000,000 cans tomorrow, you'll get 
them and you'll get them on time. 


In buying cans, remember: ABILITY 
to serve you well is as important 
as the WILL to serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Advantages and disadvantages of five cities were carefully studied before the 
International Nickel Company finally located this plant at Huntington, W. Va. 


W FEW communities in search of 
factories are strangers to dis- 
appointment like that of the 

fisherman who has to report that 

“the big one got away.” Fortunately 

for the peace of mind of chambers of 

commerce and trade boards, the rea- 
sons why industries pass up one city 
for another are not the mysteries 
they used to be. Where rejections of 
invitations toward establishment or 
relocation were once put down as 
whims, it is readily demonstrable to- 
day that the application of scientific 
measurements to the facilities and 
conditions offered by competing communities has attained 

a substantial precision when judged by engineering stand- 

ards. 

How a reasoned choice is made is exemplified in the pro- 
cedure of the International Nickel Company which ended in 
the selection of Huntington, W. Va., for the location of a 
new refinery and rolling mill. When these units were put in 
service they represented an investment of $4,000,000. That 
figure has been more than doubled by the addition of new 
equipment. 

Operating at maximum capacity, these works employ 
about 1,400 men, virtually all of whom stem from native 
stock. The chief products are monel metal and nickel— 
sheets, rods, squares, special shapes, wire and tubing. 

Monel metal comes to Huntington from the smelters at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, in the form of matte. From the re- 
finery at Port Colborne, Ontario, comes the electrolytic 
nickel cathodes which are remelted and used for the produc- 
tion of rolled nickel and special nickel alloys. Also from Port 
Colborne comes nickel oxide for the production of reduced 
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HERE is the formula which 
International Nickel used in 
choosing a new location. The 
factors and the weight given 
each will provide food for 
thought for all those interest- 


ed in civic development 


nickel. At Bayonne, N. J., the Com- 
pany had already established its 
largest refinery. Whether to add to 
the Bayonne works or to construct a 
new plant elsewhere was the ques- 
tion. The Company decided to in- 
vestigate. The factors weighed in the 
consideration of competing com- 
munities are indicated in the follow- 
ing schedule. 

Labor: _ skilled, 
supply, rates, strikes. 

Fuels: metallurgical, power genera- 
tion—cost and quality—oil, producer 
gas, natural gas, coal and coke. 

Power: public service electric supply—cost, service. 

Living Conditions: housing, cost of living, sanitation and 
health. 

Climate: minimum and maximum average temperatures, 
average snowfall, average rainfall. 

Water Supply: service, cost, quality. 

Taxes and laws: state and local. 

Selection of site: railroad connections, character of ground 
for building and equipment foundations, drainage and flood 
conditions, accessibility for labor, grading and facilities for 
slag disposal, provision for expansion of works. 

Construction Costs: labor, material, supplies. 

The weights assigned to the various items, on a basis of 
1,000 points as a perfect score, are: 


common—type, 
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When it became known that the In- | 


ternational Nickel Company was inter- 
ested in establishing a new refinery and 
rolling mill, five communities entered 
the competition for the Company’s ap- 


proval. How the rival representations | 
were rated is revealed in the tabulation | 


of comparative scores: 


LOCATIONS 

HuntingtonA B C D 
LET a ee eee 100 90 82 75 65 
1) a Eee ee 100 55 50.60 55 
USS eee 100 90 95 90 60 
Living Conditions...100 90 90 85 80 
Transportation ..... 100 95 90 90 90 
RUAN cciswicwkswais 100 90 75 8 15 
CLOT eee 100 90 85 90 85 
INES ery oeivsiesce 100 90 90 95 85 
Taxes and Laws..... 100 100 100 90 80 
Site (costand quality)100 75 50 50 30 
Construction Cost...100 90 80 80 70 | 


It is apparent that Huntington made 
a perfect score in every particular of the 
examination, a showing which provided 
its own eloquent argument for selection. 
If it were necessary to discover a moral 
in this external judgment of community 
conditions, it could be readily defined 
in the realization that the commitment 
of business resources must rest on some- 
thing more solid than the enthusiastic 
appraisals inspired by local pride and 
self-interest. Cities in quest of new in- 
dustries can no longer avoid compari- 
son. Odious they may be, but soundly 
made they must be. Merchandising civic 
atmosphere is pretty much a technique 
in itself—and nowhere is the shopper 
more dispassionate or judicious. 





—R. C. W. | 





Taxes Paid in Kind 


WASTES in government are be- 

coming more apparent as city 

after city wrestles with the prob- 
lems of municipal finance. In Milwau- 
kee, the city attorney is looking into the 
unpaid taxes owed by receivers of in- 
come properties. Ferndale, Mich., has 
experimented with barter as a way of 
taxpaying. Shoes, children’s dresses, and 
lubricating oil were accepted from de- 
linquent merchants in payment of real 
estate taxes, personal property taxes, 
and a water bill, respectively. Accord- 
ing to the city manager, this idea is prac- 
ticable because the goods can be used by 
the city, and the prices allowed in the 
experimental cases were for the most 
part less than the figures paid by the 
city for similar articles. 





























Let an Equitable agent apply 


the Case Method to your 
financial problem 


Equitable agents are professionally 
trained to work out life insurance and 
annuity plans to fit the specific needs 
of theindividual. That is what is meant 
by the Equitable Case Method. 

Without obligation on your part, an 
Equitable agent will gladly study your 
insurance needs and recommend a 
definite plan. 
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—but she can’t 
live ona 
mere pedestal 


American men have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being devoted husbands. But any wife, 
and especially a mother of growing children, 
needs more substantial support than a pedestal 
of adoration. 


Some men lavish everything upon their 
families by living right up to the limit of 
current income, making relatively little pro- 
vision for the future. 

A more practical devotion combines the 
right amount of spending in the present with 
security for the future. 

The Equitable cfers an ideal plan under 
which both objectives can be accomplished 
— and for comparatively small outlay. 

Write for information about this easy way 
to make sure that your wife will not have to 
battle the world single-handed. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 





MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 









The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
I am interested in providing an in 


NAME 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 





Society of the United States 57N 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


come for my family. Kindly mail explanatory booklet. 








ADDRESS 


AGE 





When writing to EgquitTaBLe please mention Nation’s Business 











(Continued from page 32) 

price fixing, selling below cost, code 
domination by big units of industries, 
price cutting by mail-order houses, de- 
nial of representation in making and 
administering codes, burdensome costs 
of NRA, limitation of machine hours, 
discrimination in discounts, and in- 
ability to negotiate adequate loans. 


Complaints of many kinds 


AGRICULTURE had its specialized 
voices of protest. A Sacramento fruit 
and vegetable house saw market manip- 
ulation by chain stores in the Red River 
potato area. The AAA, it said, op- 
posed individual brokers, but sustains 
“dummy” commission agencies of the 
chains. From Bartlett, Neb., a live stock 
man wrote that the Government was de- 
stroying his market. A McKenzie, N. D., 
correspondent believed CWA rates were 
demoralizing farm labor. An Ohio con- 
cern looked on NRA as discriminating 
in favor of the big dealers in fertilizer. 

Aluminum fabricators contributed a 
heavy barrage of troubles. Independents 
cannot compete with the company con- 
trolling the source of supply, said a 
products firm at LaGrange, IIl. ““Monop- 
oly” was seen by a Chicago manufac- 
turer. Concerns at Springfield, Mass., 
and Jackson, Miss., contended that the 
biggest company sold below cost. 

Automobile dealers, parts and acces- 
sory manufacturers sponsored reports 
of a variety of “annoyances.” Quibbling 
over discounts by big manufacturers 
shut its plant, wrote a friction products 
factory at North Manchester, Ind. A 
Chicago service shop read its doom 
in the selling practices of mail-order 
houses—said it could not meet prices 
and had to subsist on the servicing of 
products sold by the mail-order houses. 
Price stabilization, on the word of an 
association of rubber merchants in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., aids the mail-order firms 
by reason of the superior buying power 
with consequent ability to undersell the 
small merchant. Evil lurked in “fleet 
discounts,” according to a Jamestown, 
N. D., company—“dollars used by large 
companies are no different from those 
used by independents.” 

“Price cutting” by mail-order houses 
made texts for dealers in Dover, Ohio; 
Tucson, Ariz.; and Salisbury, Md. 

“We sell for less’ signifies the break- 
down of our economic system,” declared 
a supply company in Quincy, IIl. “One 
discount leads to another,” it says, “with 
the result that the chains get concessions 
denied to the independent.” 

Charges that the decisive opposition 


Small Business and the NRA 


to price fixing comes from chains had 
authors in Norwalk, Calif.; Minne- 
apolis; Columbus, Ohio; and Durham, 
NA. 

The barbers and their suppliers had 
some new stories to tell. A supply house 
in Lincoln, Neb., reports one company 
required it to take a $750 stock of prod- 
ucts to hold the line—short of full com- 
pliance, shipments would stop. From 
Chicago, a master barbers’ association 
sent word that the minimum wages in 
effect could not be paid unless minimum 
prices are fixed to control “the chiselers 
who have demoralized the industry.” 

Small yards had no voice in determin- 
ing the code for building materials, said 
a firm in Port Chester, N. Y., in a com- 
plaint against price fixing. “An open 
pine French door is quoted at $2.70 in 
carload lots to wholesale distributors; 
in less than carload lots, this door is 
$3.81—a differential of 41 per cent be- 
tween the two outlets.” 


Cutting off the independents 


FROM Bridgeport, Conn., came the 
allegation that seven big dealers incor- 
porated and obtained the agencies for 
all standard brands of materials, and 
“are telling salesmen from the factories 
that if they sell to independent dealers, 
the corporation will order no more 
goods.” 

A clay products company in Mineral 
City, Ohio, is uncomfortable about 
NRA wage requirements and price fix- 
ing—“they have completely destroyed 
the market for clay products manufac- 
tured in Ohio.” 

Independent fruit canners in Tulare, 
Calif., resent dictation from the big fel- 
lows “who have lost money each year 
for the last four years.”’ Disregard of a 
marketing agreement and secret alloca- 
tions of the pack are charged by a San 
Francisco peach canner. “Thus the two 
large corporations received the lion’s 
share of the pack and the smaller can- 
ners did not receive enough peaches to 
fulfill their actual contracts.” 

There were plenty of dark spots and 
misfits visible to the cleaners, dyers, and 
tailors. A cleaning concern in Omaha 
objected to a “service charge” approved 
by the large establishments. Small plants 
see their competitive position lost if they 
have to raise prices to levels which ab- 
sorb the costs of charge accounts and 
credit facilities which they do not pro- 
vide. 

A contract tailor in Bethel, Ohio, 
says his pressing machines cannot al- 
ways keep up with his sewing machines. 
If limited to 36 hours a week for one 
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shift, his business will be lost to large 
operators, he says. A cash-and-carry 
cleaners’ association in Port Arthur, 
Tex., wrote that, of 100 cleaning estab- 
lishments in the city, 83 were denied a 
vote in fixing the minimum price for the 
territory, and had no voice in choosing 
the members of the code authority. 

The familiar troubles of the coal in- 
dustry were aired in variety and detail. 
Wholesalers do not get enough commis- 
sion, a Detroit company asserted. Price 
fixing is killing off the truck mine op- 
erator, asserts a correspondent in Pal- 
mer, Tenn. “Most coal is not sold at the 
tip, but is dumped from mine cars into 
railroad cars and shipped direct, thus 
avoiding the expense small coal op- 
erators have to pay. The large operators 
thereby can undersell the smaller op- 
erators by avoiding middleman’s 
charges.” 

Little butter and egg men and dairy- 
men professed to see much unfair com- 
petition. A Chicago dealer wanted to 
know why large distributors are per- 
mitted to advertise “pure creamery but- 
ter” when adulteration is common. The 
results of tests should be available to the 
consumer, he thinks. Once that is done, 
he believes, the small retailer can hold 
his own. Milk was sold to Detroit in- 
stitutions at 14 cents a quart by the 
“trust,” when the NRA price was 32 
cents, complains a Detroit dealer. “Real 
competition or government ownership” 
is his wish. 

Difficulties of independents in provid- 
ing bond to comply with license require- 
ments in the Chicago area was given as 
a factor in complicating their competi- 
tive position. 


Vexed at retail code 


HARD words flowed from the type- 
writers of independent druggists who 
feel that they are “the forgotten men” 
of the recovery program. A Glendale, 
Calif., druggist, is vexed at the delay in 
establishing merchandise and _ labor 
costs. Misrepresentation in the adver- 
tising of chains is charged by a West 
Hampton, L. I., store. From Forest 
Hills issues a statement that limitation 
of resale prices was blocked by big re- 
tailers. A drug and perfumery concern 
in New York City reports threats of 
suppliers to cut off their products unless 
it sells their merchandise to retailers on 
a smaller margin of profit. 

Light on trade practices in the electric 
appliance and equipment field was con- 
tributed by dealers and manufacturers, 
and contractors. The code is an attempt 
to “squeeze” the little fellows, declared 
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15 PLATE 


4 youk Key lo low cost 


%* The Ability Rating Plate that you 
will find in plain view on every Reo 
Truck and Speedwagon bears these 
vital facts: (1) Gross load capacity 
of the truck. (2) Percent of grade it 
will climb in high gear, fully loaded. 
(3) Safe loaded speed on level roads. 


That is what Reo means by ABILITY 
RATING—rating the vehicle specifi- 
cally and honestly according to its 
true ability to deliver. 


Reo does not merely offer an idle 
claim or hopeful estimate of what 
you may expect—but a definite ad- 
vance picture of performance under 
any given conditions. 


The reason why Reo can take this 
unprecedented stand is found in the 
Reo factory, in the Reo traditions of 


THE QUALITY TRUCK 








quality—in the knowledge that Reo 
trucks are built and balanced for 
extra hard service and extra long 
life! Otherwise such a specific 
forecast of RESULTS would not be 
possible, 


With these results known in ad- 
vance— with performance literally 
pre-determined—operators can 
plan their schedules and gauge their 
costs with a degree of precision 
unheard of before Reo developed 
ABILITY RATING. 


Why buy a truck without first 
learning the details of this exclusive 
plan? Why not write Reo—or ask 
your Reo dealer—just how Reo has 
ended blindfolded buying and put 
truck selection and operation on a 
SOUND and SCIENTIFIC basis? 


IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 








1EO DELIVERY UNIT 













Clear Swing Rear Doors 





When writing to Reo Motor Car Company please mention Nation’s Business 








VA2 
TON 
CHASSIS 


F. 0. B. LANSING, PLUS TAX 
DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from % to 4-6 
tons. New low prices — $530 and up. 32 wheelbases, 
all with Reo Gold Crown Engines. Tractor-Trailer 
units with correct load distribution and maximum pay 
load capacity. All prices chassis f.o.b. Lansing, plus tax 


WRITE Reo today for 
the “Truck Superiority 
Book.” This book will 
serve as an excellent 
guide in the correct 
selection of your next 
truck. It supplies accu- 
rate and invaluable data 
with which you may 
compare alltrucksin the 
low pricerange. 





The Reo Truck Perform- 
ance Gauge gives the 
exact answer as to the 
truck best suited for your 
job. Before buying a 
truck, ask a Reo sales- 
man to use this Gauge 
in determining yourpar- 
ticular requirements. 


MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN 
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G.P.& F. STAMPINGS 


NATION’S BUSINESS for May, 1934 





G. P. & F. offers more than just. 
the use of a lot of presses 


G. P. & F. offers you 53 years of stamp- 
ing experience— under one manage- 
ment. That means reserve knowledge 
to call upon—knowledge of every pos- 
sible short cut. 

G. P. & F. experience means uniform 
quality—minimum machining costs in 
your assembly department. It means 
economy in die costs; frequently G. P. 
& F., because of their vast experience 
and large tool equipment, do not have 
to start dies “from scratch.” It means 
accurate cost estimates—no surprises. 


Although this experience is the chief 
reason for bringing your stamping 


problems to G. P. & F.—and bringing 
them early—the G. P. & F. plant is also 
an important reason. This 
plant, filled with the most modern 
stamping and forming equipment, far 
exceeds the facilities any one manu- 
facturer could afford to maintain. 
Take advantage of G. P. & F. experi- 
ence and facilities. Start by writing for 
the idea-inspiring booklet, ‘‘In Har- 
mony with Modern Progress.’’ 
GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 
1419 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








RUSSIA—SHORT TRIPS 


For men of business, a series of tours visiting 
the Industrial centers—Moscow, Leningrad, 
Karkow, Kiev and Odessa — Specially 
planned to give an insight into the system 
of Industrial Planning and State Control 
of Production and Agriculture. For further 
information apply at any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


*Intourist”’ Representatives 












Visiting Washington? 
m™ Since the fourth President before 
Lincoln, famous men’s letters and 
books have mentioned the hospitality 


fa of 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P, Somervit_e, Managing Director 















“Which Stocks Are a oe Now?” 


Send for free 


Babson’s| 
Reports 


nd the fam 
BABSONCHART | 
== Div. 39-66 Babson Park, Mass. 














19-acre | 








a New Orleans association. A DeKalb, 


‘Ill, works declares that if it is com- 


pelled to compete on an equal price 
basis, public utility officials will award 
their business to the larger companies, 
“Large companies give a 25 per cent 
discount,” said a Los Angeles supply 
shop. “We little fellows are lucky if we 
make 25 per cent on the deal.” 

Woodworkers, furniture men and their 
allies were of many minds. A Min- 
neapolis company fretted under what 
it interpreted as a code obligation to 
produce a full line of mill work, though 
it specialized in cabinet work. Prices of 
dressers doubled from June to Novem- 
ber, a merchant in Anomoose, N. D., re- 
ported. Costs of materials rose 100 per 
cent, when only ten per cent to 25 per 
cent was justifiable, a Philadelphia 
bedding manufacturer wrote. An alleged 
attempt to zone sales of business furni- 
ture in the New York district roused the 
ire of another correspondent. It would 
“increase the prices to all public institu- 
tions, hospitals, universities, as well as 
retailers, dealers, and consumers ten per 
cent above prevailing levels.” 


Little men hurt by code 


HOTEL and restaurant men centered 
their fire in the charge that “big shots 
dominate the regulation of their busi- 
ness.” Ice men generated some heat in 
reciting woes which they traced to the 
“influence” of large competitors. An ice 
machinery manufacturer in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., complained that permits for 
extension of his facilities had not been 
granted. An association of independents 
in Miami charged that several manufac- 
turers were, under the guise of a code, 
raising prices and increasing costs to the 
consumer. 

Two brothers in Thief River Falls, 
Minn., wrote that they are kept from 
going into business by other ice men 
who say they must have a certificate of 
public necessity and convenience under 
the NRA—‘“a misuse of recovery legis- 
lation,” as they read it. 

Jewelers animate the specter of de- 
struction by complaints of domination. 
One New York dealer opposes “an at- 
tempt to assess each member of the in- 
dustry $10.” 

Lumbermen were free with their criti- 
cism. A company in Scottdale, Pa., 
charged maladministration of the oak 
flooring division of the lumber code, and 
alleged that big producers dumped mil- 
lions of feet of flooring on the market 
at prices from $2 to $20 below current 
levels. Further, “the cost of active par- 
ticipation in its trade association is 
about $250 per meeting per representa- 
tive, and many of the smaller companies 
find this cost prohibitive.” 

From Lester Prairie, Minn., came a 
report that farmers were told that prices 
fixed for lumber would add only three 
per cent, but that the increases were 
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nearer 75 per cent to 100 per cent. A St. 
Louis lumber company charged that an 
association with a membership of 125 
was given power over 7,000 mills op- 
erating in yellow pine, and that the 
minimum prices were put in effect for 
all mills regardless of differences in cost 
of production. A Chickasha, Okla., deal- 
er sees a lumber price list as a violation 
of the antitrust laws. He is prevented 
from delivering his materials outside the 
city, and says he cannot use his own 
costs to undersell competitors—“22 per 
cent as against 35 per cent for the big 
line yards.” 


Too much capital needed 


LITTLE rice millers were living mostly 
on husks, to read their allegations of 
tyrannous conduct by the big processors. 
The condition imposed by NRA re- 
quired about three times the capital 
once needed, a Cohoes, N. Y., miller 
protested. 

Oil men did not seem able to calm 
the troubled waters with their stock in 
trade. From Pocatonica, IIl., came com- 
plaint that the code made it impossible 
for a small retailer to get a loan from 
another retailer of oil, even though the 
money would be paid on a debt in a 
closed bank for the benefit of stock- 
holders. “‘Lease and agency” agreements 
were attacked in a letter from an Avoca, 
Pa., company. 

A member of a farmers’ cooperative 
oil company in Wahpeton, N. D., wrote 
“under a pooling and marketing agree- 
ment just signed, we are limited to six 
cents gross margin, and we are required 
to give to pump accounts in outlying 
towns four cents of this margin—that 
is we are allowed two cents (per gallon) 
to deliver the material within a radius 
of 16 to 18 miles.” 


Fixed prices are damaging 


A WARREN, Ohio, dealer says that the 
independent is beaten out of a profit by 
an alleged agreement “which implicitly 
sets the grade of oil to be sold at specific 
prices for specific grades, cutting out 
the commission to the wholesaler and, 
since peddling is not allowed, the public 
will be compelled to drive to other des- 
tinations for oil. It would mean the re- 
lease of eight or nine men.” 

Expansion of a concern at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been halted by government 
price fixing, it reports. “It is impossible 
for the independent company selling 
under an individual brand to compete 
against major oil companies which 
spend millions of dollars in national ad- 
vertising unless a slight price differential 
is permitted.” 

A Fort Worth, Texas, association 
contends that major interests have over- 
built stations to the detriment of inde- 
pendents, and a service station at High- 
wood, Ill., calls the situation ‘“deplor- 





“Pll have orange juice and ham and 
eggs for breakfast.” (“But certainly, 
sir,” says the steward. ) 


“A hot bath at six, please,” you say. 
- . « (At six, presto, your bath is 
ready ... and hot! ) 


YEs, we speak your language on these 
French Line ships . . . both literally 
and figuratively. The stewards not 
only understand English, but they 
even anticipate your unspoken wishes. 
Everything is arranged precisely as 
you would have it. Everything is com- 
fort and modernity and efficiency. 


A trip abroad on France-Afloat is 
the experience of a well-rounded life- 
time. There’s plenty of opportunity 
...and space ... for sport, recreation, 
or just plain loafing. You whip up a 
whale of an appetite .. . then satisfy 
it with the best food in the world. 
(Have you ever tasted a Chateau- 
briand steak, two inches thick, pre- 
pared as it should be?) To comple- 
ment this delicious cuisine . . . the 
finest old wines, at moderate prices. 
Then always, on a French Line trip, 
there is the feeling of security inspired 
by staunch Breton seamanship. 


For all its extra pleasures, a passage 
on France-Afloat costs no more! And 
shipboard expenses have been ad- 
justed to the value of the dollar. The 
French Line is a direct route to Eng- 
land (straight to Plymouth, no chan- 
nel to cross). And the French Line’s 
the logical route to Paris (gateway to 
all the Continent). Your travel agent 
will be glad to help plan your trip 
without charge. .. . French Line, 19 
State Street, New York City. 
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French fine PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist 





Accommodations), May 19, June 9 and 30 * ILE DE FRANCE, May 5 and 26, June 16, 





July 7° LAFAYETTE, May 16, June 13, July 3 * CHAMPLAIN, May 12, June 2 and 23 





When writing to Frencn LIne please mention Nation’s Business 
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ANOTHER MESSAGE 


TO THE 


17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



































and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 




















Tuis nation faces the coming months with a better- 








ment of business conditions already in evidence. As 








Hartford agents you, as well as the Hartford, have been 





passing through one of those trying periods which have 








often confronted this company and have been successfully 








met by it since 1810 when it was organized as a stock 





fire insurance company. Hartford policies have never been 








assessable. @ To the loyalty and cooperation of the 








far-flung agency organization of the Hartford is due much 








of the credit for the Hartford’s strength and stability. This 








stability is shown by the financial statements furnished to 








you so that you may be able to give complete information 








about the Hartford to property owners who want to 








know something about the standing of the companies 








back of the policies they buy. 



























































To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED 
UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED 
WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
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When writing Hartrorp FirE Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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able’—says the big companies control 
the price of crude oil, the wholesale and 
retail prices, and then set up their own 
stations to compete with the indepen- 
dents. 

Codes for the paper industry and 
allied products were written by big busi- 
ness and union labor, writes a Milwau- 
kee envelop concern. Payments exacted 
for the cost of administration are too 
high, as measured by a Yankton, S. D., 
maker of egg crates. Los Angeles paper 
box companies oppose a central estimat- 
ing office for their industry—prorating 
the cost would be expensive and incon- 
venient, they feel. 

Printers and publishers spoke their 
minds freely and sharply. A company 
in Blanchester, Ohio, contended that 
wage scales should be based on living 
costs, not on the size of the community. 
Set prices of the graphic arts code are 
unjust to specialized workers and me- 
chanical classification of the wage scale 
would result in severe hardship, accord- 
ing to a New York publishing house. 
A newspaper publishers’ association saw 
a threat of monopoly in the regulation 
of the newsprint industry “which pro- 
vided for uniform prices and making 
deviation from this price a violation, 
with no opportunity for redress. 


Helped large rubber companies 


SMALL rubber interests believe that the 
code has accentuated advantages al- 
ready held by major units in the indus- 
try. A West Haven, Conn., firm saw in- 
jury in the check to special inducements 
to buyers. Computations required for 
determination of costs are too compli- 
cated under provisions of an open price 
association, a Toledo, Ohio, producer 
suggests in an appeal for guidance. Ob- 
jection to a marketing plan which in- 
cludes “cost recovery, publicity of prices, 
and terms of sale” is registered by a La 
Crosse, Wis., manufacturer who sees a 
trend toward monopolistic surveillance 
of its business. Wages and material for 
rubber heels and soles are higher, says 
a Baltimore factory, yet prices are re- 
stricted to unprofitable levels. 

One New York interest interpreted 
the shipping code as constituting a vio- 
lation of the treaty rights of foreign ship 
owners and as putting an intolerable 
burden on American export trade. A 
traffic manager for an international 
corporation saw a threat against the in- 
dependent operator—and looked to him 
as the best guarantee against unreason- 
ably high ocean freight rates. The fear 
of “frozen” freight charges was ex- 
pressed by a New York shipper of con- 
struction supplies. 

Business susceptible to the influence 
of the iron and steel code did some plain 
speaking. Price fixing which allowed no 
profit moved a Van Wert, Ohio, jobber 
of bale ties to protest. ‘““Wire which cost 
$1 before the code now costs $1.32.” 
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Manufacturers, the firm says, are per- 
mitted to sell at the same price as it 
does, and so “it can make no headway 
in getting or keeping the business.’ The 
cash discount, formerly two per cent, 
was moved down to one-half of one per 
cent by the manufacturer. A similar 
complaint came from a Chicago fence 
company. Objections to the basing point 
system of pricing, quantity differentials, 
and inclusion of “artificial elements” in 
delivery prices were made by a Jersey 
City, N. J., company. Hardware dealers 
who were recognized as jobbers prior to 
January 1 are now disqualified by agree- 
ments between manufacturers and or- 
ganized jobbers, a Leominster, Mass., 
dealer reports. Small fellows cannot get 
benefit of the $80 a car rebate, he adds. 
A New York foundry company objects 
to “the levying of a tax or contribution 
on small members of the cast iron soil 
pipe industry.” 

The familiar issue of “block booking” 
appeared in letters from motion picture 
theater owners and exhibitors. All com- 
panies are permitted to force sales of 
news reels, a group of New Jersey own- 
ers asserted in charging that “block 
booking” is a misnomer. “Actually it is 
full line forcing, and should be torn up 
by the roots.” 

Chicago distributors refuse films and 
favor big circuits, an Illinois theater al- 
liance complained. The time between the 
showing of first run pictures in major 
houses and the second run in neighbor- 
hood units is too long, contended a na- 
tional association of exhibitors, with its 
headquarters in Washington. “The code 
deliberately discriminated against the 
small outlying theaters.” 

Complaints in the wearing apparel 
field had a texture all their own. “Gen- 
tlemen’s agreements” by mills was just 
another name for “monopoly,” as a New 
York manufacturer of footwear saw it. 
A producer of work shirts at Tupelo, 
Miss., writes that he is greatly handi- 
capped by having to compete in the sale 
of shirts with larger shirt makers who 
are using prison labor on the scale of $2 
to $3 a week. From River Falls, Wis., 
came the charge of an overall maker 


that some of the trimming houses offer 
discounts of 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
on quantity purchases, and that only 
the biggest producers can qualify. 

Whatever the present predicament of 
small business, it attains national im- 
portance by its numerical emphasis. It 
is a commercial species of remarkable 
vitality, and has managed to sustain its 
kind in an increasingly acute struggle 
for economic survival. 


Small plants in the majority 


IN 192 there were 210,959 manu- 
facturing concerns with an individual 
output of products valued at $5,000 or 
more. Establishments with their prod- 
ucts in the brackets up to $100,000 ac- 
counted for 68.6 per cent, or 144,648, of 
the aggregate number. These plants em- 
ployed ten per cent of the workers. Put- 
ting it another way, 144,648 plants em- 
ployed 896,113 wage earners, an aver- 
age of a little more than six to the plant. 

In the brackets above the $100,000 
annual value of products, there were 
66,311 establishments—31.4 per cent of 
the total number. They employed 7,- 
942,630 workers, an average of 119 to 
the factory. 

While plants with annual outputs 
valued at $1,000,000 or more numbered 
only 11,763, 5.6 per cent of the total of 
210,959, they employed 5,148,100 per- 
sons, 58.3 per cent of the entire factory 
pay roll, an average of 438 persons to 
the plant. 

In the merchandising field, single 
store “independents” in 1929 accounted 
for 1,230,300 of the total of 1,543,158 
retail establishments. These “indepen- 
dents” had 2,241,438 full time em- 
ployes, compared to 3,833,581 for all 
stores. They did a business of $31,486,- 
128,000 against a sales volume of $49,- 
114,653,000 for all retail trade outlets. 

Despite the commercial mortality of 
the depression, the astringent action of 
mergers, and the spread of multiple 
units, it is possible to believe that 
America is still a land of small busi- 
ness, a land of opportunity unqualified 
by the sheer weight of size. 





Cash Registers and Repeal 


from these United States is pleas- 

ing at least one business group, 
and that’s the people who make and sell 
cash registers. 

They’re getting a lot of business, of 
course, from the newly organized liquor- 
selling establishment and the nice thing 
about it is that the demand is keeping 
pretty well levelled off, what with re- 
peal becoming effective on‘ differing 


AY ston Usted piecemeal exit 


dates in the various states. 


“If repeal had become effective 
simultaneously in every state, we simply 
could not have supplied the demand for 
registers,” remarked the advertising 
manager of one of the large companies. 
“Of course,” he added, “we strongly 
suspect that we got a good slice of busi- 
ness from liquor sellers long before re- 
peal; you’d be surprised at the way our 
sales in the ‘clubs and lodges’ classifica- 
tion shot up during the last few years of 
prohibition.” 





WITH A TYPEWRITER 


you can write 


BILLS AN HOUR 


WITH ATYPEWRITER 
ius: A SPEED FEED 


you car 


BILLS AN HOUR 


SAVES ITS 
COST IN 
TWO WEEKS 


Price cutting is out. 
Cost cutting is always in season. 


The unproductive labor cost of handling car- 
bons on a cut or padded six-part form is 
$6.31 per M for a twenty-dollar-a-week typist. 

The Speed-Feed saves this. Inserts and 
removes carbons automatically; does in 5 
seconds what requires 50 seconds by hand. 
Also eliminates costly pre-inserted (one- 
time) carbons. Adaptable to any correspon- 
dence typewriter and to typewriter billing 
machines. Attached or detached in a min- 
ute. Keeps all forms in perfect alignment. 

The cost of the Speed-Feed? Virtually 
nothing! Two weeks’ saving will more than 
pay for it. When and 
where will be a con- 
venient time and | 
place to demonstrate? 

THE EGRY 
REGISTER CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Sales Agencies in 

all principal cities 
Manufacturers of 
Egry Speed-Feed 
Systems, Type- 
writer and Billing 
Machine Attach- 
ments, Printed 
Business Forms, 
Egry Register 
Systems. 
Limited ter- 
ritory avail- 
able for high 
type sales 
agents. “ee 
Write for gg 
details. 


EGR 
SPEED-FEED 


meee ee 
The Egry Register Company 345-NB 
Dayton, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Your Speed-Feed sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it. 


Name 





Address 





City. State 
When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Our Permanent Home Bank System 


(Continued from page 22) 
bank are appointed by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in Washington 
in the public interest. 

Already, more than 2,300 institutions 
have become members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. They have 
subscribed for 190,000 shares of stock in 
the regional banks, entitling them to a 
line of credit equal to 12 times their 
subscription, or more than $220,000,- 
000. Authorized advances to members 
of the regional banks now exceed $100,- 
000,000. Such advances are used for the 
retirement of short-term capital indebt- 
edness, and for new mortgage loans to 
thousands of individual home owners, 
at a time when few other sources of 
credit are open to such borrowers. 

Membership in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system is not compulsory. 
Applications for membership are ap- 
proved only after careful investigation 
of the applicant’s financial condition, 
management and home financing poli- 
cies. The rapid growth in membership 
is wholly due to recognition of the 
advantages available to institutions 
through such membership, and to the 
practical safeguards which federal su- 
pervision and examination offer to the 
public in lending or borrowing through 
a member institution. 


Centralized mortgage banking 


THE Federal Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem was established to meet a long-felt 
need for an adequate credit reserve in 
the home finance business. It emerged 
from long, practical study of foreign 
and domestic experience in home loan 
credits. The United States has been one 
of the last of the great nations to pro- 
vide for a central mortgage banking 
structure. The results, if belated, have 
the merit of being based upon the actual 
experience of central mortgage banks 
abroad whose history runs back nearly 
a century as well as upon purely do- 
mestic considerations. 

With the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system in full operation, and with cor- 
rect public understanding of its pur- 
poses and functions, the danger of a 
recurrence of an acute shortage of home 
mortgage credit in times of extreme 
. prosperity or depression should be large- 
ly eliminated, and the risk of a plethora 
can likewise be reduced. 

Bearing much the same relationship 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank system 
that the National Banks bear to the 
Federal Reserve system are the Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, whose 
organization was made possible by Act 


of Congress approved in June, 1933. 
These associations are wholly local, pri- 
vately managed, thrift- and home- 
financing institutions. Their lending 
methods and investment principles have 
been determined through careful study 
of the soundest home loan practices de- 
veloped by American building and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks, 
whose excellent record in the protection 
of investors bears favorable comparison 
with that of any other form of security 
in the world. 

The background of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations is the defi- 
nite shortage of home-financing facilities 
which exists in at least three-quarters 
of all the counties in the United States. 
Experience indicates that local savings 
are in most cases adequate to supply 
the demand for such home loan re- 
sources, when properly concentrated and 
soundly managed. Locally owned and 
directed savings and loan associations, 
with the added safeguards of federal 
supervision and examination and the 
uniformity of operation which is pos- 
sible under federal regulation, seem best 
fitted to provide such combinations of 
savings and lending agencies. Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations have, 
therefore, been constituted as the an- 
swer to the need for home-financing 
facilities wherever that need is felt. 

The United States Treasury is em- 
powered to subscribe to the shares of 
any chartered Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, in definite proportion 
to the amount paid in by all other share- 
holders. Actual initiation of steps to- 
ward the organization of a Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association in a given 
community, however, is not within the 
province of the Federal Government. It 
must come from local men who recog- 
nize the value of such an institution. 

At the same time, the regional Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in Washington 
are eager to assist such local groups, 
and are able to cooperate with them at 
every stage in the organization of a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, or 
in the conversion of an existing state- 
chartered institution. A group of more 
than 30 trained organizers has been ap- 
pointed by the Board to consult with 
business men and civic leaders who may 
wish to organize such associations. 

Some 200 Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations have already been char- 
tered and are in active operation. Their 
value in serving thrift and home- 
financing needs even in the metropoli- 
tan centers is shown by the fact that 
associations have been chartered in Chi- 


cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Atlanta, Denver, 
Indianapolis and Seattle. Back of each 
application to organize a Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association is the convic- 
tion, on the part of five to 50 or more 
prominent men in the community, that 
the time is at hand to supply sound in- 
vestment facilities for the savings of 
local people of large and small means 
and, in doing so, to develop adequate 
home-financing resources for that city’s 
own needs. 

There is no class of people and no 
type of business in America which does 
not profit from a sufficiency of private 
capital for local home loan needs. There 
is no class which does not suffer when 
private capital for that purpose is lack- 
ing as it is now. The size of the problem 
is suggested by the fact that American 
home mortgage loans now aggregate 
more than $21,000,000,000. That mass 
of debt must be thawed out and gal- 
vanized into active operation for the 
financing of long delayed home con- 
struction and maintenance which are 
necessary in restoring our entire eco- 
nomic equilibrium. The cooperation of 
federal agencies with private capital and 
private initiative promises a full and 
early success in that undertaking. 


An advantage to business 


WHILE the building material indus- 
tries and the construction trades may, 
indeed, have the most direct incentive 
to help in making home-financing insti- 
tutions available throughout the coun- 
try, certainly the bankers, mercantile 
interests, professional groups and manu- 
facturing concerns are only slightly less 
dependent upon adequate and eco- 
nomical home-financing in their com- 
munities. A recent writer states that one 
of the principal factors in British eco- 
nomic recovery has been the large vol- 
ume of private capital that has been 
available in England at moderate in- 
terest rates for long-term, amortized 
loans to millions of home owners. The 
source of that capital has been the sav- 
ings of British wage-earners, merchants 
and other classes, invested in the Eng- 
lish Building Societies, which closely 
resemble our own Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations. 

Low-cost home ownership means 
more money which the home owner can 
spare for other uses. Low-cost home 
ownership is the most essential element 
in reviving the building and moderniza- 
tion of homes on any substantial scale 
in the United States today. It is made 
possible primarily by making home 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for May, 1934 


HE SOUTH is marching forward 

with great strides to a new era in 
commerce, agriculture and manufac- 
turing. 

Continental’s faith in the South is 
fully illustrated in the recently added 
factories at Houston, New Orleans, 
Memphis and Jacksonville. 

Continental keeps in step with de- 
mand—locating its plants where they 
can give quick, complete and economi- 
cal service to its customers. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


MARCHING FORWARD WITH THE SOUTH 


That’s why the 41 Continental fac- 
tories, from coast to coast, are placed 
near to the industries they serve—why, 
in every center for the packaging of 
products from orchard, field, ocean or 
factory, you will find Continental serv- 
ice close at hand. P 

To every industry whose products 
are or might be packed in tin, Conti- 
nental offers a complete service in re- 
search, design and development. We 
invite consultation. 


When writing to CONTINENTAL Can Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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oe mortgage investment safe for private 

> . capital, and by making loans available - 

ee area 5 finest convention headquarters to borrowers on terms by which they 
/ can pay off the principal gradually over 





a period of years. Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, therefore, constitute 
a logical solution for the present and 
future American home-finance problem, 
and deserve the self-interested encour- 
agement of every business man. 

It would be well worth while for 


cleveland y , vlog, 





Columbus go 
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Louisville we any American executive to analyze the 
- home-financing situation in his own 

we community, to discuss it with other men 

prominent in local affairs, and to ascer- 





; , ae tain whether the organization of a Fed- 
Overnight from all eastern and mid-west cities | eral Savings and Loan Association 
would help to provide more adequate 


America’s most beautiful all-year under one roof—no city distrac- home credit for the community’s needs. 
resort offers all possible facilities  tions—easy accessibility—all work The local Chamber of Commerce offers 
for the smooth, efficient conduct for the success of the convention. an ideal instrument through which to 


ofa businessconvention—andevery determine the question, and then to de- 
opportunity for enjoying the social f if velop organized initiative without need- 
side of the program. Modern fire- ae oe ie (3 courses) — less duplication of effort by various 
proof hotel—accommodations for tennis—riding—or any other rec- groups simultaneously. os 

1,200 persons—metropolitan com- _eation on the convention agenda. If existing home lending facilities 
forts—auditorium, meeting rooms, _ Descriptive literatureand complete prove to be lacking, lethargic, or insuffi- 


banquet rooms, individual rooms details upon request cient in resources, such business leaders 
q é P _— may well take upon themselves the re- 


sponsibility of crystallizing local senti- 


ment toward the organization of a Fed- 
Vi oh, . eral Savings and Loan Association. The 
ii —_— Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 

VIRGINIA 


bate the executives of the regional Federal 
Home Loan Banks will be glad to ren- 
der any cooperation possible to local 
business men, both in ascertaining the 
need, and in helping in the organization 


° 5? of such an association if needed. 
Reprints ACCOUNT Econ 


; ; ry ; ’ Save time: increase your ability to handle 
of articles appearing in Nation s accounting questions with this cee 1873-page handbook. 


j j j Modern practice from simple eeping to higher ac. 

err will be ee - cost of counting principle, working procedure. forms, controls 
‘eports, au . etc, 33 jons in one 

printing in quantities o Or MOTE. | for desk or brief case—the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK. 
Write to: Widely used by executives, credit men, bankers er 
preg copies sone Fishing cise =r] tng ay aie today for 
’ ree “page section, fui lef an “ol amous book. 
NATION’S BUSINESS- Washington -D.C. _ The Ronald Press Company, Dept.n-761.15 E. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 


With business disposed of, it’s just 





THE GREENBRIER AND COTTAGES L. R. JOHNSTON, GEN. MANAGER 













Doing Business Abroad 








Xv FOREIGN trade is something of 
a state of mind. To some manu- 
facturers it is merely a field in 

which to work off surplus production. 
To others it defines opportunity to do 
more business. An index to current busi- 











A TRAINING Course IN BUSIN ESS ness thought is phrased by F. W. Nichol, 
vice president of International Business 
Machines Corporation, speaking to the 

TO MEET THE NEw CONDITIONS fae Meneaeniteh in Pear Fak: 
“The foreign field , is a tremendous 
You are meeting new problems today. So we have prepared one. It should be considered solely from 


the standpoint of its enormous possi- 
bilities. Some business men have the 
idea that it is a good thing to have the 


for you a Course in Business Management. It brings the 
best known business training up-to-date — training which has 


helped over 400,000 men to greater financial security and foreign business absorb overhead. That 
earning power. Send for the interesting 1934 descriptive is viewing the matter in a negative 
booklet “‘What a Business Man Must Know Today.” light.” And allowing for differences in 


customs and language, “what consti- 
tutes good salesmanship in America 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTIT UTE constitutes good salesmanship abroad.” 















































The riddle of foreign ways of living 

Atnidiins Cetin teens and of doing is a formidable hurdle to 

744 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. understanding the world on its native 

Name Age. heath. A text for the times came from 

ee eee the mouth of the school boy who trans- 

iliac lated “O tempore, O mores!” as “Oh 
ceenendaiend what a time with the customs!” 
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HE WORDS on the card are not just a 
ta They represent a business philosophy 
followed by thousands of successful executives. 
Paper remembers . . . so you can forget! 

A brain that is.. uttered with details seldom 
originates ideas. Details belong on paper. Verbal 
orders vanish in thin air. Written ones become 
history. Instructions on paper need no memory 
course. Put details on paper and they’re off your 
mind. 

Pieces of paper . . . printed forms... will 
direct the work of a thousand men and pin a 
single error where it belongs. They will run a 
great department store or a chain of stores with 
more method and accuracy than a peddler knows. 

For twenty years Hammermill has advocated 
the use of printed forms in business, because 


ARIE: 
SBOND 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK...IT IS 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 











BALANCED QUALITY 


STRENGTH Tough, strong-fibred, resists 
punishment. 
Whiter white, sharp, clear; 
compare for yourself. 
FEEL AND CRACKLE .Always crisp, lively; says 
“Quality.” 
WRITING SURFACE .Perfect pen and pencil writ- 
ing, neat typing. 
. Clean erasures, no scuffing; 
saves retyping. 
Maintained by laboratory 
control. 
AVAILABILITY . . . .Stocked in nearly 100 cities, 
sold everywhere. 
13 colors, all in different 
weights and finishes. 
CARBON COPIES ..Uniformity assures clear, 
sharp carbon copies. 
ENVELOPES Match perfectly, all colors 
in various sizes. 
A Quality product at a 
Utility price. 


WHITENESS 


ERASABILITY ... 


UNIFORMITY 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR EXECUTIVES 


Over a period of years Hammermill 
has compiled a variety of helpful 
ideas showing how to put paper to 
work for you. If you are an executive 
and will place a checkmark in the 
coupon at the right, indicating your 
interest, Hammermill will gladly 
send you a collection of specially 
selected material. These ideas will be 
of value to you in designing and 
planning your printed forms and 
letterheads, 














Hammermill Bond is a “natural” for this pur- 
pose. It is durable, tough. It has a surface that 
is receptive to pen, pencil, typing or type, yet 
stands erasure. It comes in thirteen uniform 
colors and white, in bond and ripple finishes. 
Envelopes to match. It is stocked by paper 
merchants in nearly a hundred cities. Printers 
prefer Hammermil! Bond because it works well 
on the press. 

Be sure to WRITE IT!—on Hammermill 
Bond. 
Would you like one or more of the cards shown in the 
photograph above—to remind you or your associates to 
put it on paper? Cards are attractively printed in two 
colors, with easel back for desk or shelf, and special slot 
for hanging on wall. Sent without charge, single cards 
or enough for your associates. Use the coupon below, 
signed and attached to your company letterhead. 





WANT ONE?..+FREE! fawn |: 
gprite 


Pape: remembers . ..40 you con forget 





HAMMERMILL 
PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 





NBS 


Gentlemen: Please send me___________of the 
(State number) 


cards, “Be Sure To Write It.” I am also interested 
in printed forms and letterheads. ( ) Check here. 


Name and Position 





Please attach coupon to your company letterhead 


When writing to HAMMERMILL Parer Company please mention Nation’s Business 








The Attack on Appliance Costs 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 





THIs month the Electric Home and Farm Aw 


thority, Inc., begins its dual effort to lower 


power prices and spur appliance sales. Progress 


and problems of the task are described here 


shoots of the New Deal, from a 

popular standpoint, is the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority, Inc. 
Corporative child of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, it has been set up, like 
many a private corporation, under the 
liberal laws of the State of Delaware and 
is scheduled to start in actual business, 
at Tupelo, Miss., early in May. 

For the present at least, it appears 
that its business will have three phases: 

Assisting in financing consumers in 
the seven Tennessee Valley States in 
purchasing. low-cost electrical appli- 
ances. 

Obtaining reductions in elec- 
tric rates by agreement with 
utilities so as to make use of 
these appliances feasible for the 
average householder and the 
average farmer. 

Conducting educational work 
and research further to lower 
the cost of electric equipment 
and better adapt it to the needs 
of average homes and farms. 

These, however, represent a 
rather narrow picture of the 
activities in which the corpora- 
tion may engage under its 
charter. That document also 


Ay oe of the most interesting off- 


empowers the _ corporation, 
among other things, to: 
Manufacture, buy, sell, and 


deal in electrical appliances and 
equipment and in goods, wares 
and merchandise of every class 
and description necessary or use- 
ful for its operations. 

To lend or advance money to, 
and endorse the notes and guar- 
antee the obligations of indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations and 
others, with or without collateral 
security, and to deal in notes, 
warehouse receipts, mortgages and 
other similar evidences of debt. 

To borrow money and to issue 


90 





EHFA Preside 
Bureau of Home Economics, view the new ranges 


notes, bonds, debentures, and evidences of 
indebtedness of all kinds without limit as 
to amount. 

To apply for, use, develop, sell or assign 
copyrights, trade-marks, trade names and 
patent rights. 

To purchase, maintain, develop, sell or 
lease lands and leaseholds. 

To acquire, use, sell or otherwise dispose 
of stocks, bonds or other obligations of any 
corporation; to aid in any manner any cor- 
poration whose stocks, bonds or other obli- 
gations it holds or in which it is in any way 
interested. 

To conduct and carry on business in any 
state or territory and in foreign countries. 





is 


NATION’S 





The corporation’s history is quickly 
traced. The public received the first hint 
of its organization last November when 
David E. Lilienthal, director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, outlining a 
“five-point program for the electrifica- 
tion of America,” said: 

“T would be less than frank... . if I 
did not say that a definite plan for this 
phase (wide distribution of low-cost, 
high-quality electrical appliances) of the 
program is approaching completion.” 

On December 19, President Roosevelt, 
acting under authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, issued an exe- 
cutive order authorizing formation of 
the corporation. A capital of $1,000,000 
was provided, and arrangements made 
for granting up to $10,000,000 credit 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

On January 17, incorporation papers 
were filed providing an existence of seven 
years and naming as directors the di- 
rectors of TVA—MTr. Lilienthal, Arthur 
E. Morgan and Harcourt A. Morgan. 

Primary objective of the cor- 
poration is to widen and in- 
crease the farm and home use 
of electricity and thus build up 
both the Valley electrical load 
and the happiness of its peo- 
ple. Its long-range objective is 
to do the same things on a na- 
tional scale. 


End of stalemate? 


THE corporation is visioned 
as the agency which will help 
break what has been described 
as a complete stalemate be- 
tween utilities and electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers. The 
former, according to TVA, say 
rates cannot be reduced until 
use of electricity is greatly in- 
creased and that high cost of 
appliances is holding back such 
increased use. The appliance 
manufacturers, on the other 
hand, say that, until electric 
rates are reduced, volume pro- 
duction and sale of appliances, 
with resultant economies in 
costs, is impossible. 

The corporation is attacking 
this stalemate on both fronts. 
On the utility side, TVA itself 


BUSINESS for May, 1934 
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iy ie A" ¢ Always a part of good living, BUDWEISER goes hand in hand 
ost of —. eo with good times. What beer can match good food so well—or 
— ; Lae =. good company, whether stag or mixed? It’s the unforgettable 
ieee 48 5 quality that makes it so. Because of the demand for this quality 
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DURABLE 















Ktep YOUR WATCHMAN 
ON THE JOB... as well 
as on the Payroll.... 


Fires, thefts and other hazards can 

be avoided—insurance rates can be 

reduced if reed are adequately 
edwitha .. 


CHICAGO WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


Write today for information on the Chi- 
cago Watchman’s Clock System of Prop- 
erty Protection. It is the most economi- 
cal method yet devised to assure the 
efficiency of your watchman. It is your 
assurance that regular plant inspec- 


| tions will be made in time —on time. 

: Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
by the Associated Factory Mutuals. 

| Mail the @ Coupon Today—NOW! 

oe ee em 


i CHICAGO WATCHMAN'S CLOCK CO. 
} gn S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
lease send complete ir:form ti the Chic: 
yapchmen’ insure Svet em ¢ of Property Protection. 
Ow 
Foy eee rates can be reduced through 


NN 








how to reduce 





padiliometcosts 


34 years experience in the manufacture of 
wooden box nailing machinery for the 
fruit, vegetable, oil, cannery and general 
merchandise field, is available to you—to 
help solve your shipping container, crate, 
and box problems. 


Just send the coupon attached to your 
letterhead—giving facts necessary for our 
engineering department to make a proper 
study—offer recommendations by mail— 
or arrange to have our nearest representa- 
tive call. There’s no obligation. 


ARKER 


machine works 
3001 TWELFTH ST. ! 
RIVERSIDE. CALIF. ! 


I'm interested in your proposition—facts relating 
to our problem are attached. 
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has slashed rates to domestic and other 
consumers served directly or indirectly 
with Muscle Shoals current, and has in- 
duced other utilities in the Valley area to 
reduce theirs. Leverage for rate cuts else- 
where is supplied by the corporation’s 
policy of withholding its appliances 
from sale in territories where electric 
rates are, in its opinion, too high. 

On the appliaace manufacturers’ side, 
EHFA has advised with a special com- 
mittee of the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association on manufacturing 
objectives and problems. Electric ranges, 
water heaters and refrigerators were 
chosen as the three appliances having 
the largest immediate utility and load- 
building attributes, and initial opera- 
tions will be confined to these. Manu- 
facturers were given a general idea of 
the quality, types and prices desired. 

TVA publicity men decline to say 
what these prices were, but there is rea- 
son to believe that the Authority’s idea 
of how low a low-cost range, refrigerator 
or water heater should be was received 
with some incredulity by the manu- 
facturers. Reports say that the prices 
EHFA originally set were below $50. 


Designs for low-cost appliances 


AT ANY rate, the manufacturers turned 
manfully to their designing boards, 
with the result that, on March 9, about 
a dozen manufacturers submitted some 
40 varieties of these labor-saving de- 
vices, together with their proposed 
prices, for inspection. 

The proposed refrigerator 
missed the mark. 

“Tt is our conclusion,” Mr. Lilienthal 
wrote the manufacturers, “that this 
price . . . is still too high to accomplish 
the wide distribution in the huge market 
of people of moderate and low income 
which the EHFA contemplates.” 

He added that, when satisfactory pro- 
posals were made, he would be ready to 
recommend “an extensive educational 
and promotional program” by EHFA. 

Stove manufacturers fared better. 

“It is gratifying to note that the 
price you have submitted is substantial- 
ly lower than the prevailing price for 
equivalent quality,” Mr. Lilienthal 
wrote them, adding “I am convinced 
that still greater reductions can be ef- 
fected in the future... .” 

He indicated that EHFA would ap- 
prove the stoves for financing, but only 
until August 1 on the basis of the prices 
submitted. 

Refrigerator manufacturers 
back shortly with fresh offerings. 

The General Electric Company sub- 
mitted a new refrigerator combined with 
an electric range, Vice President T. A. 
Quinn stating, “We are reducing costs in 


prices 


came 
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anticipation of greater volume.” 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation, Frigi- 

daire Corporation and the Leonard Re- 

| frigerator Company made revised price 


proposals which Mr. Lilienthal accepted, 
pending submission of new designs. 

“We are confident,” he said, “that 
prices of refrigerators as approved for 
the Valley market will be between $70 
and $80. This price is to be compared 
with the present installed prices for the 
same equipment of around $115. And 
with the increase in volume we may an- 
ticipate further reductions.” 


Volume and prices 


THIS seems, on its face, a merry whirl 
for these refrigerator manufacturers if 
they, like General Electric, revised their 
prices, as Mr. Quinn put it, “in antici- 
pation of greater volume.” First, prices 
are revised in anticipation of volume, 
then Mr. Lilienthal suggests further re- 
ductions as a result of that volume. As 
one of the manufacturers expressed it, 
“We've found that ‘chiselling’ of prices 
is not confined to private business.” 
Whether a chisel has been used or not, 
a most potent one is ready to hand if 
EHFA wants to force appliance-price 
reductions. This is EHFA’s power to 
manufacture those appliances itself if it 
chooses. Appliance manufacturers, and 
indeed any other manufacturer doubt- 
less will go far to avoid forcing the hand 
of a government-financed organization 
which, in the words of its charter, can 
“manufacture electrical appliances and 
equipment and . . . goods, wares and 
merchandise of every class and descrip- 
tion necessary or useful” for operation. 
At any rate, these are the actual de- 
velopments in the EHFA picture at this 
writing. Reductions in retail prices of 
ranges, water-heaters, and refrigerators 
in the Valley ranging from 20 to 32 per 
cent are indicated by Mr. Lilienthal. 
Other appliances will be added to the 
line later. Requests for extending EHFA 
financing operations to other sections 
have been received, he says, but no ex- 
tensions will be made before August 1. 
He adds that EHFA manufacture of 
appliances is only a remote prospect. 
EHFA headquarters will be at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Launching of actual 
sales of the low-cost appliances at 
Tupelo is to be made the occasion of 
a civic celebration, with dealers stag- 
ing special demonstrations and EHFA 
opening a permanent exhibit and demon- 
stration where daily instructional talks 
in the use of the appliances will be given. 
Approved appliances will carry an 
EHFA distinguishing mark and will 
be sold through present retail outlets. 
The purchaser, if he desires to buy an 
appliance on the instalment plan, signs 
appropriate papers which the dealer, 
after the purchaser’s credit has been 
approved, transmits to the EHFA. 
EHFA gives the dealer cash and the 
dealer’s responsibility, except as to con- 
tingent credit losses, ends. The purchaser 
then gets his appliance, and thereafter 
pays on his monthly electric bill a sum 
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sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
appliance, with interest, in four years. 
His local electric company, in turn, re- 
mits these collections to EHFA. 

How and how much EHFA will cut 
distribution and financing costs is yet 
to be announced. These, as Mr. Lilien- 
thal has said, represent the principal 
items of cost in getting appliances into 
the homes and onto the farms. One re- 
cent department-store survey, for exam- 
ple, shows that from 30 to 47 per cent 
of net sales of electrical appliances at re- 
tail are chargeable to cost of doing busi- 
ness alone. 

Going back to manufacturing costs, 
and despite all talk of a “huge mass 
market” in the Valley, some manufac- 
turers seriously doubt if the area really 
offers a volume sufficient to justify 
prices as low as EHFA is urging. They 
point to competition from domestic gas 
service and appliances and to obstacles 
in the way of rural electrification. 


The market may be scant 


FOR one thing, cash is scarce in the hill 
country. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, for example, show that, from 1929 
to 1932, Tennessee farmers had an an- 
nual average cash income of only $420. 
For 1932 the figure was only $253, and 
in one Tennessee Valley county, accord- 
ing to TVA Chairman A. E. Morgan, 
cash income is less than $50 a year. 

How these farmers can finance lines 
to and wiring in their homes, to say 
nothing of -2nges, refrigerators and 
water heaters, is puzzling certain manu- 
facturers before whom the lure of vol- 
ume sales in the area has been dangled. 

Chairman Morgan referred to one 
angle of this problem and suggested a 
partial solution in a recent article in 
the New York Times. He said: 

“Rural distribution is too expensive 
when the farmer must pay city wages 
and heavy overhead for building his 
lines. Farmers in cooperatives . . . can 
do the work in off seasons. . . .” 

This may solve the problems of build- 
ing the lines, say some observers, but 
the farmers still face the problem of 
paying for materials for both lines and 
wiring, and also for the ranges, refriger- 
ators and so on. It should be remem- 
bered that “city wages,” to use Chair- 
man Morgan’s term, have gone into the 
fabrication of all of these. Could not his 
statement regarding rural distribution, 
observers ask, logically be paraphrased : 

“Rural use of electrical appliances is 
too expensive when the farmer must pay 
city wages and heavy overhead for wir- 
ing and electrical appliances.” 

Indeed, one far-seeing electrical engi- 
neer terms this “the one fundamental 
problem which TVA and EHFA miss. 

‘Take the average Tennessee farmer, 
for example,” says this engineer. “His 
average annual income of $420 figures 
down, if we grant him a six-day week 


and an eight-hour day, to a wage of 15 
cents an hour. In all probability he needs 
every cent of that to supply his bare 
necessities, but disregard that for the 
moment. Merely consider what the pur- 
chase of a $70 refrigerator means to 
this man in terms of his own labor. It 
means 466 hours, or 58 days, of hard 
work. Even cut the price of that re- 
frigerator in two, and he still has to put 
in a month’s hard work to become a re- 
frigerator owner. The $50-a-year farm- 
er, of course, is in an even worse case. 
He would have to use every cent of his 
cash returns from 16 months of work to 
buy a $70 refrigerator. Thereafter he 
faces further cash outlays for current 
and possible repairs. Essentially, it is a 
question of whether these farmers are 
willing to swap their labor, at 15 cents 
an hour and less, against the ‘city’ 
workman’s labor at 50 cents and more. 
“T’m afraid that the average Tennes- 
see farmer is going to do just what I 
would do under the circumstances—keep 
on using the old spring house and the 
old wood stove.” 
In philosophical vein he added: 
“This program for making the Ten- 
nessee Valley dwellers happier seems to 
me to seek its objective essentially by 
giving them things—and as I see it you 
can’t make people permanently happy 
that way. On the other hand you can 
make people most unhappy by taking 
things away from them. Therein lies the 
crux of the low-cost appliance program. 
Manufacturers have only two ways in 
which they can reduce appliance costs. 
“One is through volume production 
and sales. But it seems to me that, when 
such volume as the Valley offers is 
spread among all the manufacturers 
making this low-cost equipment, no one 
manufacturer is going to get enough to 
make any material difference in his 
manufacturing costs. 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul 


“THE other way to lower costs is for 
manufacturers either to reduce divi- 
dends to their stockholders or the wages 
of their workers. If they do either they 
take something away from people and 
make them most unhappy. In other 
words, too drastic cutting of appliance 
prices means simply that the certain un- 
happiness of one group of citizens must 
be exchanged for the rather problemati- 
cal happiness of the group of citizens 
who may buy these appliances.” 

These and other knotty problems— 
possible “bootleg” sale of appliances in 
unauthorized territories, to name a 
minor one; whether the Valley really 
can be developed into a vast, electric- 
power using industrial section, or wheth- 
er it is a “sub-marginal” area industrial- 
ly just as some of its land is sub- 
marginal for farming purposes, to name 
a major problem—face the electrifica- 
tion program. 
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Kent - Slip Forms 





There is real danger of ordinary 
carbon copy forms saying the 


wrong thing. Kant-Slip forms 
eliminate this risk. 

Even when this risk is not 
serious, it is at the expense of Jost 
operating time or the use of need- 
lessly large forms at higher cost. 

Kant-Slip forms are the forms 
with the punch. Aligning pins on 
the Registrator platen mesh with 
these marginal punches, auto- 
matically aligning the set of forms. 
Kant-Slip forms can’t slip! For 
the first time, continuous forms 
give continuous production. 

Let a member of our nation- 
wide organization give you the 
benefit of our 22-year experience in 
improving business forms systems. 





@ The patented Registrator platen is 
quickly installed on accounting, billing, 
tabulating, bookkeeping machines, and 
typewriters. 

For handwritten records the Standard 
Kant-Slip Autographic Register has the 
exclusive advantage of this positive accu- 
rate registration. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES FORMS DIVISION 
THE 


STANDARD REGISTER 
COMPANY 





DAYTON, OHIO 





The Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Tell us how we can affect economies in forms by re- 
design for greater compactness, providing uninterrupted 
operation and eliminating form sli 











When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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All Roads Lead 


A SLEEPER pulls into Washing- 
ton, a long one. All the trains 
coming to Washington are long 
ones—and filled to the last upper. 


Under the New Deal, thousands 
of business men are being drawn 
to the nation’s capital. Who are 
they? What are they doing here? 


Let us ask some of them as they 
climb down from the sleeper and 
hurry to their taxis. 


]_ The president of a DEPARTMENT 
STORE to protest to NRA ad- 
ministrative officials against the in- 
clusion of price-fixing provisions 
in manufacturers’ codes. 


2 A BANKER to call on the RFC to 
negotiate a $3,000,000 loan in order 
that his bank, now in the hands of 
a conservator, may operate again 
under private management. 


SB The MAYOR of a Texas city to 
meet with an art commission which 
is planning a bay-front develop- 
ment for his city—to be financed 
with public money. 


4 A SOAP MANUFACTURER to at- 
tend hearings on the proposed proc- 
essing tax on imported cocoanut 
and sesame oils. 


A small VINEGAR MAKER to 
protest against his large competi- 
tors’ fixing a retail price on vinegar 
higher than he feels is warranted. 


@ A wholesale HARDWARE MAN to 
protest to Treasury officials against 
a reversed decision on his 1932 in- 
come tax return. 


74. A representative of the PAPER 
BAG industry to discuss with the 
Bureau of Standards a simplifica- 
tion program for his industry. 


& An ADVERTISING AGENCY 
EXECUTIVE to testify at NRA 
headquarters on the rebate provision 
of the Advertising Agency Code. 


¢} A PAPER MAKER to call on his 
code authority to protest against 
his product’s being classified in 
what he considers too high a price 
range. 


1@ A CITY AUDITOR of a Massachu- 
setts municipality to protest to 
PWA officials against the compli- 
cated accounting records required 
on public works jobs. 


= 
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O WASHINGTON 


J A SHOE MANUFACTURER to 
confer with his code authority 
about working hours and price- 
fixing and on competition between 
hand-turned and machine-turned 
shoes. 


[1 @ The president of a TRADE ASSO. 
CIATION to attend a meeting of 
the board of directors of his orga- 
nization. (There are now 110 trade 
associations with headquarters in 
Washington.) 


133 A RAILROAD OFFICIAL to con- 
fer with the RFC on a loan to 
finance the elimination of grade 
crossings. 


14 The manufacturer of GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT to call on the De- 
partment of Justice to see about 
placing bids for penal institutions. 


15 The president of a Southern RAYON 
MILL to learn from the Bureau of 
Standards how much silk he will 
have to put into his rayon textiles 
to compete with pure silk fabrics. 


... Not the beginning, not the end. 
Only a small part of the constant 
stream of business men surging into 
Washington day in and day out! 


Nation’s Business does not dis- 
cuss the details of the problems 
which call these men to Washing- 
ton. But it does inter pret and make 
clear the larger policies of Govern- 
ment—in process of formation— 
which create business problems. 


Nation’s Business has been do- 
ing this job for twenty years. It is 
read every month by more than a 
quarter of a million business men 
in all industries—is accepted by 
them as an important part of their 
working equipment. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


MERLE THORPE, Editor 


THREE YEARS, $7.50 


Published monthly at Washington by the United States Chamber of Commerce 


x *k * 


ONE YEAR, $3.00 
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Despite all these problems, however, 
EHFA faces the future with confidence, 
utilities in the southeast areas are re- 
ported to be interesting themselves in 
rate reductions which will permit low- 
cost appliances to be sold in their terri- 
tories, and manufacturers, though divid- 
ed regarding their benefits under 
the program, have cut appliance costs 
to a point where actual sales can now 
begin. 

This price, for ranges at least, allows 
no profit to manufacturers, according to 
one maker. So far as manufacturers are 
concerned, he says, success of the 
plan depends on whether the EHFA 


range is merchandised by EHFA in such 
a way as to increase sales of other 
models which the manufacturers make. 
For the present, in his opinion, it is to 
this hoped-for sales stimulant to their 
regular lines that manufacturers must 
look for any compensation they may 
get from the program. 

Benefits to consumers, manufacturers 
and every link in the distribution chain, 
as well as added impetus to the home 
electrification movement, will come, he 
believes, if in the future EHFA encour- 
ages cooperation by giving due consider- 
ation to the necessity for modest profits 
all down the line. 





Accounting May 


Ww THE need for the adoption of 
adequate cost accounting practices 
by government agencies which 

compete with private business in manu- 
facturing, construction and repairing 
operations has been advocated recently 
by business men before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. If government agencies 
were required to keep cost accounts on 
the same basis as the private enterprises 
with which they compete, business men 
believe that many business ventures of 
the Government would disappear. A bill 
now pending before the Committee 
would require such accounting. 

If the Congress and administrative 
officials had adequate cost data before 
them, incidents such as that which re- 
cently occurred at a military arsenal 
might be prevented. 

Testimony before the House Com- 
mittee showed that in 1932 the War 
Department invested $27,000 in ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of certain military supplies, 
while private, tax-paying manufactur- 
ers capable of producing those supplies 
were combing the country for business. 
This article had never before been 
manufactured in government arsenals. 
Although the Army representative testi- 
fied that he believed that the Govern- 
ment was producing the article more 
cheaply than private manufacturers 
could produce it, no accurate cost in- 
formation was available. 

Such instances are common. The 

Inquiry by the House Committee on 

Government Competition with Private 

Business showed that governmental 

agencies were competing with more than 

225 distinct types of business. 

Evidence at the recent hearings before 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
indicates that several government de- 
partments maintain cost-finding sys- 
tems. These systems do not take into 
account, however, many items of ex- 
pense which private business must meet. 


Mean Tax Relief. 


Public property used by the Govern- 
ment in business is free from taxation 
even by the state, county, and town 
where it is situated. With such property 
removed from the tax rolls private citi- 
zens must make up the difference. In 
most cases, government departments 
make no allowance for depreciation, 
since no capital accounts are kept for 
fixed property. In many instances, busi- 
ness operations of the Government are 
supervised by officials serving in other 
government capacities so that their 
salaries are charged against adminis- 
trative appropriations. 


Want true costs shown 


BUSINESS men believe that Govern- 
ment competition conducted under these 
circumstances is inherently unfair. They 
insist that adequate cost records should 
be kept to disclose the true costs in- 
volved in such government operations. 

The bill now pending before the 
House Committee on Expenditures 
would require all government agencies 
conducting manufacturing, construction, 
and repairing operations to maintain 
cost-finding methods which will disclose 
true costs of operation. The pro- 
ponents of the measure believe that it 
is the first step toward eliminating the 
unfair competition of Government with 
private enterprise.. They believe that 
those methods of ascertaining costs 
which have been found indispensable 
for the effective management of pri- 
vate business should be applied to 
the business ventures of government 
agencies. 

Modern cost accounting procedure has 
paid its way in business and can do the 
same in Government. Introduction of 
such methods should point the way to 
further economies in Government. To 
the extent that such economies are real- 
ized, tax-payers may expect some relief. 
The movement is distinctly in the public 
welfare—A. B. GUNNARSON 
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How did he leave 
his family? 
Relatives and neighbors talk 
of such matters when an em- 


ployee dies. Often you will 


hear this comment: 


"What a blessing they 


had GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE where he was em- 
ployed”. 


DETAILS FREELY SUBMITTED 
TO ANY EMPLOYER 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: N.. J: 


Newark, 














SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 


SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 


Do you want to speed up prosperity—insure your 
early and large participation in the new jobs, pro- 
motions and salary increases—get fullest benefits 
from business pick-up? You can do it. For months, 
individual competition will be tremendous. Em- 
ployers—up against new problems, fighting for sur- 
vival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer trained men—men who 
have special ability to offer. If you wish this advan- 
tage, simply check the field of business in which you 
are interested. We will send full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our complete 
;success-building program helps you plan your future, 
trains you in your spare time, and works with you all 
through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 5374-R CHICAGO 


Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about 
your plan to help me insure and speed up my pros- 
perity, in the business field I have checked. 
OBusiness Management (1 Modern Business 
OHigher Accountancy Correspondence 

O Traffic Management OExpert Bookkeeping 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. Modern Salesmanship 


O Commercial Law 

O IndustrialManagement OBusiness English 
CModern Foremanship Effective Speaking 
O PersonnelManagement CC. P. A. Coaching 


TOWER casadeccas 
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realize this ¢ 


Practically any type of income produc- 
ing machinery and equipment is now 
purchasable on a sound instalment basis 





No need to deplete working capital. ..no need to 
tie up bank credit lines which should be kept free 
for short term uses. Today leading makers in all 
branches of the machinery and equipment industry 
willingly extend terms to responsible buyers. 


By paying part cash and the balance in periodic 
instalments, firms which can profitably use new, im- 
proved equipment are enabled to have it pay for 
itself in part out of added income. 


Manufacturers using C. |. T. Financing Service find 
credit sales as easy to handle as cash sales. More- 
over, their own working capital is kept liquid, avail- 
able for profitable opportunities. 


C.1.T. Service provides a dependable supply of long 
term funds. It gives them access to our unmatched 
sources of credit information —trained credit men 
in a country-wide network of Local Offices. It enables 
them to turn over collecting to an organization expe- 
rienced through the collection of vast sums in time 
payment accounts during the past twenty-five years. 


May our representative discuss with you your current 
financing needs and C. |. T. Service? 





Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York «~ Chicago ~. San Francisco ~ Toronto, Canada. Also 
Completely Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities. 





Commerciat [NvestMENT TRust 
INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York 
































BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE = 
PS Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 


























When phoning a C. 1. T. office please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


aK / THE banks which have large for- 

eign connections were not gravely 

concerned with the Treasury ban 
on participation in the Dutch 100,000,- 
000 guilder loan to France. In fact, at 
least one large bank had been offered 
participation and had refused. There is 
so much uncertainty about our home in- 
vestment market that bankers are not 
concerned with foreign loans. The banks 
are, however, concerned with the future 
effects of the Johnson Bill which forbids 
American loans to countries in default 
to the United States. 

Senator Johnson’s bill had passed the 
Senate but not the House when the 
Treasury acted, but it was plain that the 
ruling was in anticipation of the prob- 
able passage of the bill. 

What the bankers stress is the danger 
of political interference in international 
finance. They point out that it is equally 
bad whether the loan is made for ce- 
menting a political alliance or forbidden 
to pay off a political score. The flow of 
money should neither be encouraged nor 
opposed for reasons of international 
politics. 


Closing Russian credits 


BANKERS were inclined to wonder 
how the Johnson Bill would affect the 
proposed credits to be extended to Rus- 
sia through the Import-Export Bank. 
Can a corporation created and owned by 
the Government of the United States 
make a loan to a country which is in 
default to the United States when a pri- 
vate lender cannot? 

Apparently William C. Bullitt, our 

Ambassador at Moscow, had some 
doubts about it since the Associated 
Press on March 29 reported that his 
opinion was “that the newly formed Im- 
port-Export Bank would not do busi- 
ness with Russia until some agreement 
was reached if the Johnson proposal 
was enacted into law.” 
_ As Moscow is inclined not to regard 
itself as in default to the United States, 
there are problems of Russian credits 
yet to be solved. 


A new gold clause 


THE Dutch loan to France was inter- 
esting in itself. Since it was a transaction 
between two countries still on the gold 
standard, every effort was made to make 
certain repayment in gold. 

If the French Government cannot de- 
liver gold “in Amsterdam at the bankers’ 


counters” it engages “to deliver at the 
bankers’ choice the gold at one or several 
other places either within or outside of 
Holland.” 


Whiskey and gold 


SAID a visiting banker: 

“Tt’s a changing world. Two years ago 
if I had $100 in gold in my pocket and 
you had a bottle of whiskey, you could 
have been arrested. Now, I could be.” 


The Bank of New York 


THE idea that there are fine banks, fine 
bankers, and fine banking traditions is 
unfortunately something of a novelty in 
these distracting days of abuse and ac- 
cusation. In March the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company observed its 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday. This 
institution was organized in 1784 by a 
group of New York’s leading citizens at 
a meeting in the Merchants’ Coffee 
House. 

It opened its doors for business at 
159 Queen Street in the heart of the 
city’s business activities. It was a young 
man’s bank. Alexander Hamilton, then 
only 27, was one of the founders and 
wrote its constitution. Of its 11 other 
directors, nine were in their thirties or 
forties. Isaac Roosevelt, great grand- 
father of the President, was among its 
earliest directors and presidents. 

The new bank was a courageous com- 
mitment of private resources. Eight 
years of war had taken a heavy toll of 
New York, then a city of 23,000 people. 
An eighth of its area had been swept by 
fire. 

The hazards of commerce checked 
the expansion of trade and industry. The 
Revolution left in its wake the perplex- 
ing problem of dealing with a flood of 
worthless paper money. 

In September, 1791, the bank made 
its first loan to the Government of the 
United States. What it contributed to 
the restoration of order from financial 
chaos is suggestively defined in the fact 
that it was the city’s first bank, and for 
15 years its only bank. 

Throughout its history it has never 
missed payment of a dividend except in 
1837, when such action was forbidden 
by state law. 

The explanation of this productive 
durability is easy, for a wholesome con- 
servatism has ruled from the beginning. 
The solid edifice that stands today as 
the projection of the founders’ purpose 
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is its own tribute to integrity and judg- 
ment. 

Those qualities are so commonplace 
in the business community that no one 
rates them as news. It is the excep- 
tion that makes the headlines. Fortu- 
nately, the sesquicentennial of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company is 
occasion enough for reminding the pub- 
lic that there are thousands of banks 
whose affairs have been conducted hon- 
estly, wisely and well. 


Avoiding responsibility 


A BANKER came to Washington the 
other day to transact some business with 
a Government official. 

He dropped into the office just before 
taking his train home and sank into a 
chair apparently exhausted. 

This is what he had to say: 

“Government may change its per- 
sonnel, it may change its policies, but its 
methods don’t change. I know them be- 
cause I was once in the government ser- 
vice myself. 

“The first thought that comes into a 
government official’s mind when you ask 
him to do something is, ‘Now, how can 
I turn this fellow over to someone else 
and let him decide?’ 

“T began my day with the official who 
should have acted on the matter. I 
talked with him a few minutes and hap- 
pened to mention a state department 
man who knew something of the matter 
under discussion. 

“His face lighted up and he said: 
‘Now you see him. Get his opinion. I’ll 
call him up.’ 

“So I trudged over to the State De- 
partment and talked with the man there 
until I saw his face light up. He, too, 
had thought of someone else and I was 
urged over to the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury man talked with me 
awhile and passed me on to a fourth 
official. 

“When I saw the glitter in his eye 
that meant that he was thinking of 
a fifth visit for me, I began to laugh 
and when he asked what amused me I 
told him. He admitted that he was about 
to pass me on. 

“It ended in my going back to the 
first man I’d come to see. 

“There’s something about govern- 
ment which makes men hesitate to make 
decisions, to become responsible. Per- 
haps it’s because they can’t profit and 
may get into trouble by making deci- 
sions.” 
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safety and ak of 
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CREPE WADDING 


A few months trial is all that is needed to convince 
manufacturers of the effectiveness of KIMPAK 
Crepe Wadding in protecting their products from 
damagein transit.Chipping and breaking of enamel 
finishes, marring and scratching of fine wood sur- 
faces, are prevented through the use of this eco- 
nomical packing material. Because it is easily ap- 
plied, KIMPAK saves time and labor in packing 
and in addition when products are unpacked the 
customer is more than pleased with their appear- 
ance. 

Try KIMPAK and see for yourself the results it 
produces. You'll find it a safe, resilient crepe wad- 
ding —free from dirt, grit and foreign substances. 
It comes in rolls, sheets and pads to meet 
every need. Write for free samples and costs. WR: 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Chicago, 8 So. Michigan Ave. Neenah, Wis., U.S. A. 
‘ew York Los Angeles 
122 E. 42nd Street 510 W. Sixth Street 
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Our Itinerant Reporter Heard— 


(Continued from page 42) 

withdrawals of gold and investment 
in foreign securities caused by fears of 
unsound money.” 
“Tell me, should a fellow try to make, 
somehow, some money before it’s en- 
tirely prohibited or should he head 
for cover right now?” 


8 « Literally, I have talked with 
men from Maine to California and 
in every walk of life. When I put 
it all together I come to these con- 
clusions: 


a. That the country between Bangor 
and Hollywood represents too much 
geography—and psychology—ever to 
do away with all state capitals and 
be run entirely from Washington— 
even though it exhibits everywhere 
the same architecture of home, fac- 
tory, skyscraper, ten-cent store, gas 
station, hot dog stand, locomotive, 
truck, bus, Pullman and auto; along 
with the same standardized movie, 
radio, newspaper, high-ball, cabaret, 
flapper and fan-dance; also along 
with, everywhere, the same combina- 
tion of the “Last Round-Up’s” 
despair and the “Big Bad Wolf’s” 
courage. 

Pennsylvania Avenue might serve 
in some way as a coordinating head- 
quarters of district capitals reduced 
from 48 to the country’s nine differ- 
ent commercial centers. But there will 
always be our two greatest natural 
divisions: (1) Our crowded, polyglot, 
industry-and-finance-conscious, capi- 
tal-goods-minded, socialized and regi- 
mented East and (2) our uncrowded, 
American-born and American-speak- 
ing, farm-and-home-conscious, con- 
sumer-goods-minded, individualistic 
and outspoken West. 

If you would realize how far apart 
they are and how little they know of 
each other, ask any Easterner if he 
realizes that the West had no winter 
and is threatened with drought or any 
Westerner if he knows that the East 
was blizzard-ridden with more snow 
than for years. 


b. That the success of present Gov- 
ernmental policies requires extraordi- 
nary, deep-going cooperation between 
Capital and Labor, Seller and Buyer, 
Government, Business and People. 
Such cooperation is hardly possible 
without minimum name-calling and 
maximum faith in each other. This, 
in turn, is probably impossible until 
Government helps its business men to 


respect themselves as useful operators 
of the indispensable pump of pri- 
vate industry—operators government- 
supervised, to be sure, but entitled to 
profit in the measure of their service 
rendered. 


c. That, 60 or 90 days hence, we are 
likely to see either highly satisfactory, 
or else highly critical, developments: 


(a) If the present upturn proves to 
represent not mere priming but 
genuine pump action, then long- 
unobeyed impulses will drive mil- 
lions of us into Wall Street, auto 
sales-rooms, radio, electric, furni- 
ture, and other stores, to tailors, 
dressmakers, and where not. 


(b) If, 
eventuate, 


however, this does not 
then we can expect: 


(1) More outspoken demand by 
the business community for greater 
dollar stabilization and _ larger 
chance at reasonable profit, along 
with—and violently opposed by— 


(2) More outspoken mass demand 
for further, more radical, extension 
of present collectivist, anti-profit, 
policies. 


In this latter case, all of us will be 
pondering with vastly more serious- 
ness than at present whether we 
should go European-extremist or 
American middle-redist—unless by 
that time we are too busy following 
the example of my Ruhr coal-miner 
friends of 1923, and running down 
town to turn our pay checks into 
something—any thing—likely to be 
of more value next morning than the 
money in our pockets! 





Monopoly of “Class” 


SAID a visitor, Fix prices and the Tif- 
fanys will get the business. 

There are Tiffanys in every one of our 
five hundred industries. Call it reputa- 
tion, character, prestige, vogue, adver- 
tising response, or what you will, it is 
there. 

And whether it is coal or clothes’ pins, 
the Tiffanys will get the bulk of the 
business, and there is no way to bring 
this intangible into any cost-accounting 
system. 

This thought is respectfully submitted 
to the already burdened desks of those 
conscientious gentlemen who are worry- 
ing over the stabilization of prices. 
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OFFICES IN 


Illinois 
Alton 
Aurora 
Bloomington 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Cicero 
Decatur 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Joliet 
Moline 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Waukegan 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Evansville 
Gary 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 
South Bend 


Towa 
Davenport 
Des Moines 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Boston 

Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Port Huron 
Saginaw 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


New Jersey 
mden 
Jersey City 





97 CITIES 


Newark 
Orange 
Paterson 
Trenton 


New York 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Flushing 
Fordham 
Hempstead 
Jamaica 
New York 
Niagara Falls 

ochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Ohio 
Canton 


Cincinnati 


Columbus 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Chester 
Easton 
Erie 
Johnstown 

ncaster 
McKeesport 
New Castle 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 


Yor 


Rhode Island 
Pawtucket 
Providence 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 

loit 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Kenosha 

‘o8se 

Madison 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 
Wausau 
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“Te only we could collect 


what is due us!” 


Consider your own collection 

problem. When your unem- 
ployed debtor finally obtains a job 
and an income, you don’t want to 
scramble for your share of his pay 
check against the competition of 
harsh inconsiderate creditors. 
There’s too much risk of destroying 
the debtor’s morale and future earn- 
ing power. What can you do? 


The great majority want to pay, 
but a single salary envelope or two 
or three will not go around, if living 
expenses are to be met meanwhile. 
Of course, some of them owe more 
than they can ever pay unless cred- 
itors scale down their bills. 


But for the family that is not 
too deeply involved there is a way 
to pay all old debts. That way, 
as provided by the Household 
Loan Plan, supplies sums of $300 or 
less to families without bankable 


collateral. Past due bills may be 
paid at once and the borrower may 
budget his indebtedness over twenty 
monthly repayments. 


More than 270,000 families took 
advantage of the Household Plan 
last year. A survey shows that more 
than 80% of these used the money 
to pay existing indebtedness! 


The Household Loan Plan oper- 
ates on a retail basis. Business men 
know a retail price must cover oper- 
ating costs and a reasonable profit. 
Efficiencies never can reduce retail 
prices to the level of wholesale prices. 
However, when methods are devised 
which permit renting the use of 
money to families on the signatures 
of husband and wife alone at rates 
lower than the 24% to 34% a 
month now charged on unpaid bal- 
ances, Household will be found using 
those methods. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 
a helpful booklet in budgeting the family income, leading to the happiness 
of financial security, is offered without charge to your employees and 
customers. Mail or telephone their names to our nearest office. 


When writing a HouseHoLp Finance Corporation office please mention Nation's Business 
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One of a series,‘‘What is the Associated System }”’ 


Helping Customers Pay their Bills 


VERDUE amounts owed Associated operating companies by 

customers for electricity and gas total $2,141,829. These 
arrears do not include amounts written off as bad debts. @ In- 
stead of cutting off the service of customers who could not pay 
promptly because of reduced incomes, Associated operating com- 
panies helped many customers to continue their service by 
making it easier for them to pay. One way was to allow customers 
to pay for service weekly, and at the same time pay a small 
amount toward their old bills. @ Slowness of collections is one of 
the several unfavorable conditions which induced the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to propose its Plan of Rearrangement 
of Debt Capitalization. The Plan aims to keep the Associated 
System intact, and thus help to protect the investments of 


350,000 Associated security holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 






































No red tape. Just deliver your car to 
the railroad office a few days before you 
leave. It is rushed across the continent 
by fast freight and is ready for you 
when you arrive. 


Two people can now ride fast Southern 
Pacific trains between the East and 


This way you save wear and tear on 
yourself and your car. You ride such 


California and take a car along at very 
low fares. For example, suppose you 
and your wife are going to California 
this summer. You buy two summer 
tickets (which you would do anyway). 
This entitles you to ship your car for 
3.6 cents a mile. 


fast trains as the Overland Limited, 
Sunset Limited, Golden State Limited 
and Cascade, enjoying all the comforts 
of Pullman travel and delicious, inex- 
pensive “Meals Select.” Our agents (in 
all principal cities) will gladly handle 
all the details for you. 


Southern Pacific 


O. P. Bartiert, Passenger Traffic Manager, 310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Flashes ,,, 


from the recent 
meeting of the 
Academy of 


Political Science 


Ogden L. Mills: “We shall never solve 
the paradox of want in the midst of plenty 
simply by doing away with the plenty. 
Rather, should we devote all of our ener- 
gies to the removal of those obstacles and 
maladjustments which present serious ob- 
stacles to the exchange of raw materials 
and of finished products, both at home and 
abroad, and thus inhibit increased produc- 
tion, increased employment and a rising 
standard of living.” 


Owen D. Young: “In our present reac- 
tion, and I think it is not unfair to call it 
such, there is some demand that the gov- 
ernment, which makes the rules and acts 
as referee, shall take hold of the rope per- 
manently itself. If that step be taken and 
the government becomes a permanent and 
effective actor on the rope, then we shall 
have a new situation in this country. New 
rules, yes, we should loyally accept them 
and abide by them; the government as ref- 
eree, yes, with extended powers, more than 
we have dreamed of before, but the govern- 
ment as actor, as contestant with its own 
people, well, Americans will hesitate long, 
I think, before they permanently cross that 
great divide.” 


Russell C. Leffingwell: “It is becoming 
generally recognized that those phases of 
the recovery program, which increase costs 
in advance of profits, really retard recov- 
ery and reemployment and thus indeed ob- 
struct the beneficent social purposes which 
inspired them. In consequence of restric- 
tions upon the capital market and upon the 
profits of business, there is a growing de- 
mand that the Government itself provide 
intermediate credit and capital for business. 
The Government cannot foot everybody’s 
bills forever, and yet preserve its own credit 
and the stability of the currency.” 


Eugene R. Black: “The capital market 
must be opened up. We cannot have real 
prosperity in America until private capital 
goes to work. The heavy industries must 
not remain partly idle while 6,000,000 men 
employed in these industries are unem- 
ployed. An opening up of the heavy indus- 
tries must not be delayed because of too 
rigid law or timidity on the part of the in- 
vestors. Both must be molded to the neces- 
sity of action.” 
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A Farmer Pleads 


for Freedom 


(Continued from page 18) 
reversed. Hopeful new dealers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, ours is not a 
new world, nor has human behavior un- 
dergone any fundamental change. 

Is it too late, I wonder, to beg that 
mid-western farmers will withhold their 
sanction from an agreement to permit 
weeds to grow on a fifth of all the fer- 
tile acres of the Corn Belt next sum- 
mer? They must know that the agree- 
ments now presented for their signa- 
tures aim at the impossible. They should 
recognize that their acceptance of the 
plan has deeper implication than the 
dollars they would receive in compensa- 
tion. Will they willingly become parties 


to the waste of public funds, a brief con- | 
tinuance of which at the present rate | 


must impair the stability of government? 


Attack the debt problem 


I AM told that criticism of the present 
program cannot be tolerated unless 
an alternative is offered. I would pro- 
pose that, in revising its agricultural 
policy, the Administration consult the 
real farmers. I would suggest that a 
farmer, unless his land is mortgaged, is 
in far better case than the unemployed 
urban dweller. I would have the Admin- 
istration bear in mind that more than 
half of our farms are unencumbered and 
that those farmers overburdened with 
debt should be dealt with directly and 
individually, not under an inclusive pro- 
gram applied to the entire industry. 


It would be helpful frankly to recog- | 
nize that no quick, easy, magic solution | 
of our difficulties exists; that in indi- | 
vidual initiative, industry, thrift, pa- | 


tience, the slow passing of time and the 

sure Operation of fundamental laws lies 

the rational cure for our ills. 
Government may properly concern 


itself with the restoration of foreign | 


markets, the reduction of our tax bur- 
den, the safeguarding of its own sol- 
vency, the protection of our human and 
property rights. Self-reliant and patri- 
otic farmers, along with all other good 
citizens, ask of government only that it 
be just, strong, righteous and deserving 
of their loyalty and respect. 

To assert that the only alternative to 
the New Deal is chaos is a reflection on 
our Government and arraigns its very 
purpose. Will my fellow farmers believe 
me that it is the threat of catastrophe 
to government—a threat which most of 
them are thoughtlessly furthering by 
their disregard of reality—-which op- 
Presses me far more than I am de- 
pressed by the perplexity which the 
balancing of my farm budget presents? 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth-Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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Condensed Statement, March 31, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers . . . $ 214,384,972.47 
Bullion in Foreign Branches. ..... . 2,003,821.00 
U. S. Government Securities 484,829,280.56 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

eek eee ee ee Sw 20,000,000.00 
Putie Securities. . ow ee ttt tt 62,174,083.76 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank... . 8,400,000.00 
Other Securities. . .. 2. ee eevee 21,740,674.22 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ....... 628,491,774.86 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 2,382,413.09 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 536.80 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... .. 
6 gos em 8 8 ee ee 
Otten Ment Estate... 2 ec ssc e eee 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


53,008,743.26 
14,008,778.92 

115,198.42 
17,434,826.10 


$1,528,975,103.46 








LIABILITIES 
Capital ....... . .- $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . ..  170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . 7,660,072.81 





$ 267,660,072.81 

Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. .... 
Acceptances. ..... ~- $116,065,467.30 


Less: Own Acceptances 
63,056,724 .04 


8,423,632.99 


Held for Investment . 53,008,743.26 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

A go os + ew wee eH 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
Deposits ..... . . $1,157,667,279.18 
Outstanding Checks. . 21,077,711.22 





874,064.00 
263,600.00 





1,178,744,990.40 
$1,528,975,103.46 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN ._ Vice-Chairman, British- EUGENE G. GRACE President, 


American Tobacco Company, Limited, , Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and President, Duke Power Company = w. A. HARRIMAN. . . . . of Brown Brothers 





W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P.COOPER .. . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
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The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
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PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Harriman & Co. 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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When writing to Guaranty Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 





MECHANICAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


of Every Description 


EPUBLIC PRODUCTS cover prac- 

tically the whole field of industrial 
rubber uses. Regardless of your needs in 
belting, hose, packing, molded goods 
and specialties you can depend upon 
Republic Quality for complete satis- 
faction. 


Republic’s higher standards are the re- 
sults of long experience and exhaustive 
research involving all types of appli- 
cations. With modern facilities, scien- 
tific control of processes and thorough 
laboratory tests, each product is devel- 
oped to meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. 


Throughout the country well known 
distributors carry ample stocks of stand- 
ard items to assure you of prompt de- 
livery. For any new or special mechan- 
ical rubber applications, let our engi- 
neers advise you on all details without 


obligation. 


THE REPUBLIC 
RUBBER COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
hhenhiniitihig Product 
and a 

-+>++ ORDER-: 


REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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i This is one of a series 


of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


- Advertising 


Comes Third— 


not First 


W ADVERTISING does not assume 
to be a cure-all for business ills, 
nor is it entitled to such a name. 

It does not presume to outweigh the ad- 
vantages of sound product and sound 


| merchandising. But when it is put on 


the same side of the scales with them, 
it moves the indicator the right way. 
No complete business success was 
ever created by advertising alone. Ad- 
vertising is an effective tool—that is con- 
stantly being demonstrated, in the 
widening markets it helps to establish 
and hold. But it is only a tool. Unless 
there is a product of merit, marketed 


by proven methods, it is a tool that | 


might as well never be taken from the 
tool-kit. Or, it is a tool that fails to do 
the job properly. 

It is impossible to advertise success- 
fully a poorly made piece of merchan- 
dise. To succeed, even with the best ad- 
vertising, the goods must measure up to 
what the buyer has the right to expect. 
Next to good product comes proper 


sales management, with adequate and | 
economical distribution. Good product | 
or good service is fit material for the | 
good tool of advertising. The right type | 
of sales manager is the master crafts- | 
man who knows how to use it to the best 


advantage. 

Advertising comes third, not first, in 
any well rounded undertaking for busi- 
ness success. 

Some business men believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, that advertising is a 
magic key that will open the door to 
business success. So do some advertising 
men, who must know better. There is 
nothing magical about advertising. It is 
just an important aid in producing 
profitable business, if the product and 
the sales plans behind it are right. 

H. T. EWALD 
President 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
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«Many famous travellers have passed along the road to Edinburgh, but none more notable than JOHNNiIE WALKER 


You'll know, when you taste JoHNNIE WALKER, 
that theres no substitute for time 


OONER OR LATER, you'll try Johnnie 

Walker and it may possibly be your 
first acquaintance with this famous old 
Scotch. But you’ll agree the minute you 
taste it that there’s no substitute for the 
mellow hand of time. You’ll taste a Scotch 
so smooth and mellow that it is praised all 
over the civilized world...a Scotch worthy 
in every respect of the fine hospitality and 
hearty good cheer of the Highlands. 


Johnnie Walker, of course, is distilled 
and bottled in Scotland. The barley used 
is rich and ripe. Mountain soil and water, 
and curing with fragrant Scottish peat 
are responsible for the delightful, tangy 


JOHNNIE 


BORN 18 2 0 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, 


flavour. And every drop of Johnnie 
Walker is laid down in wood years ahead 
of the time that you will enjoy it. 


Red Label or Black Label. Choose the 
one you like and the price you prefer to 
invest. Both are Johnnie Walker. Both 
are pure and soundly aged. You may want 
to reserve Black Label for special occa- 
sions. It is higher in price and more than 
twelve years old... John Walker & Sons, 
Ltd., Distillers, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. . 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for May, 1934 


@ WOMEN'S TRADE. Chicago department stores in 1933 
placed more advertising linage in the Tribune than in any other 
newspaper. 
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@ BETTER RESULTS are the reason Loop (downtown) department 
stores placed 864,596 more lines of women's appeal advertising 
in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper in 1933. 


HICAGO retailers who address their advertising 

to women place more linage in the Chicago’ 
Tribune than in any other newspaper. Loop. (down- 
-town) department stores, for instance, in 1933 spent | 
$1,827,207 for women appeal advertising in the Tribune | 
—51% of their expenditures in all Chicago newspapel!s.. 
¥Y The reason the Chicago Tribune enjoys this im- | 
pressive leadership is because it is read by more 
women and has more influence with women than any 
other Chicago newspaper has. A representative will 


be glad to call and give you the complete facts. 


@ UPSTAIRS DEPARTMENTS of Loop (downtown) depart- a v4 

ment stores in 1933 placed 1,182,226 more lines of Irae Ti une 
women's appeal advertising in the Tribune than in any other Le oS 
Chicago newspaper. THE WORLD'S GREATE ST NEWSPAPER 
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When writing to CH1caGo TRIBUNE please mention Nation’s Business 
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